





ITALIANS FEEL YOUR CAR SEAT SHOULD BE THE MOST 
A COMFORTABLE SEAT YOU OWN. 



It makes perfect sense. After all,in 
a car you’re not sitting still, 
k,. you’re traveling. 

If you drive only 15,000 
miles a year, you could 
spend more than 400 hours 
* bouncing over bumps, ruts, 
and potholes. So we’ve designed seats for the Strada 
that are wide, cushiony, and "much softer” than 
the Rabbit’s, according to Car and Driver. 

STRADA. ITS SEATS ARE QUITE A WORK OF ART 
IN THEMSELVES. 

Italian-style seats. Works of soft sculpture, 
contoured to hold you in on turns, keep you comfort¬ 
able on trips. Add Strada's fully independent sus¬ 
pension and a long, strenuous drive 
becomes a long sensuous one. 


STRADA. MORE ROOM THAN THE RABBIT. 

And Strada’s seats are set in an interior 
so spacious, there’s more room than the Rabbit for 
passengers and cargo. 

An interior so "striking,”to quote Car and Driver, 
that it even has a "steering wheel that advances 
the art in small cars to a new high." 

STRADA. LESS EXPENSIVE THAN THE RABBIT. 

And Strada has something else very few other 
cars have. A 24 month/24,000 mile 
limited power train warranty* 

One twice as long as most economy 
cars. Yet, for all this, Strada is less 
expensive than the Rabbit.** 


Q yi'HCUSAND^ 

C. IVILL ' 

WARRANTY 


anna 


The 1979 Fiat Strada. Beautiful. Comfortable. 
Original. Another Italian work of art. 

<4888 AS SHOWN** 



•There are certain limitations and exclusions See your dealer for details. ••1979 mfr's. suggested retail prices. Local taxes, title, transportation and dealer prep, not included. 
For the name ot the dealer nearest you. call toll-tree: (800) 447-4700. or m Illinois. (800) 322-4400 


STRADA. 

ANOTHER ITALIAN WORK OF ART. 
















OVER THE COURSE OF 
TIME, THE TASTE HASN'T 
ALTERED A DEGREE. 



One may detect a certain leeway in the taste of 

some Scotch from bottle to bottle. 

But Cutty Sark, without exception, tastes like 
Cutty Sark. And people with great taste the world 
over have coMe to recognise it. 

Perhaps this is why the Cutty Sark drinker can 
tell instantly if he has been serveo something other 
than the genuiNe article. 

So even if your taste for Cutty Sark is only 
recently acquired, it won’t take you long to regard 
it as “Old Faithful.” 







Decisions...decisions...Make your decision 

PALL MALL 
LIGHT lDO’s 


The most flavor you can get in a low tar cigarette! 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


12 mg. "tar". 1.0 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 


Only 12 mg. tar 

1.0 mg. nic. 
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£ WHITE HOUSE 

WASHINGTON 


AUgU9t 9, 1974 


Dear Mr. Secretary: 

X hereby resign the C 
United States. 


the Office 


of President of the 


Sincerely, 




//* AAj 


A. Kissinger 


Henry A. 1 
of State 
C. 20520 



The Honorable 
The Secretary 
Washington, D 


r 




“BLIND AMBITION” 
on the CBS Television Network 
Sun May 20, 8 to 10 pm (et) 

Mon, Tues, Wed May 21, 22, 23, 9 to 11pm (et) 

A dramatization of the saga of Watergate, as seen through 
the eyes of John and Maureen Dean. An inside account 
of the biggest political scandal in the history of the nation— 
and a moving and passionate love story. 


Scenes in (he Oval Office are drawn from transcripts of the White House tapes. 


Stanlng Martin Sheen • Executive Producer David Susskind • Directed by George Schaefer 
Based on the books by John Dean and Maureen Dean • Teleplay by Stanley f£ Greenberg 
Produced by George Schaefer and Renee Valente 
Music by Walter Scharf U & 2)/Fred Karlin (3 & 4) 


A Time-Life Television Production 











O Ways 

Runner's World can 

make you a better runner: 

(1) Selecting proper footwear (2) Solving injury problems 
(3) Introducing stretching exercises (4) Coping with the heat 
(5) Inside advice on diet (6) Racing techniques (7) Training ideas for 
beginners to experts (8) How to lose weight. 


Available 
at your favorite 
newsstand now. 
Or join 300,000 
other 

subscribers! 


MAY 1979 
SI.50 


Derek Clayton: 

King of the Marathon 

Lose Pounds Easily 
By Running 
Them Off 


Try a copy on us and become a better runner 

Published monthly at $13.00/year. Write Runner's World Magazine, 1400 Stierlin Rd.. Mountain View. CA 94043 



















RONRICO RUM’S 
9 W4Y9 TO GO’’SW€€PSMk« 

Win TH€ SILl^R...Win THE GOLD..OR Win BOTH 


1979 SILl^R FORD MM 

and $5,000 to customize it 


1979 GOLD FORD WN 

and $5,000 to customize it 


Ronrico doubles the action with not one—but two—exciting sweepstakes. Great fun and easy to enter. Just answer the 2 Ronrico 
Rum questions on either or both of the entry blanks below with information found on the front and back labels of any quart or 
750ML bottle of Ronrico White (Silver Label) or Gold Rum. Complete the form and mail to us. If you don't own a bottle of Ronrico 
visit your favorite restaurant, tavern or package store and look for the special Ronrico display. 

While you're waiting to hear if you've won. try our White (Silver Label) and Gold Ronrico Rums in your favorite drink 
(Van decoration is artist rendition Please see Rule #3) 
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9W4YTTOGO... 


9 WAY*) TO win... 


Ronrico "Silver' Sweepstakes 

Mail To: Ronrico "Silver” Sweepstakes 
P.O. Box 8252 SI St. Paul. Minnesota 55182 

l hove react the contest ru es on the facing page 
and would like to enter the "Jonrico Silver Sweep- 
stokes My answers are checked below (Correct 
answers appear on front and or back lobe's of 
Nonnco While (Silver label] quart and 750MI si^es) 

1. Ronrico White (Silver Label) was 


established in: 

□1680 ] 1860 


1906 


2. Ronrico White (Silver Label) is 
□ dry □ sweet 

I certify that I am of 'egai drinking age unc 
ot my home state Check one Civilian J 

NAME 


CIT\ 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY VOID W 
RONRICO WmiT f & GOLD 80 PRC 
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•L MOHH tR IO RICO 


Ronrico "Gold" Sweepstakes 

Mail To: Ronrico "Gold" Sweepstakes 
P.O. Box 8244 SI St. Paul. Minnesota 55182 

i have read the contest rules on the facing page 

slakes My answers are checked below (Correct 
answers appear on front and or back labels of 
Ronrico Gold quart and 750MI sizes ] 

1. Ronrico Gold Label is produced 
and bottled in_ 

_ Florida . Puerto Rico ^Jamaica 

2. The Ronrico Smooth Gold 'Sour'' is made 
with □ Lemon Juice □ Grapefruit Juice 

i certify that i am of ego' drinking age under the laws 
of my home state Check one Civilian Military! 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

OTY STATE ZIP 

NO PURCHASF NECESSARY vCliD WHERE PROHIBitED OR RESIRICttD BY LAW 
RONRICO WHIlt SGOlD • 80 PROOF • GCNFRAl WINE & SPIRITS CO N YC 





















RONRICO RUM’9 
“2WAMOGO” 
9WG€P < TT^k€S 


SILVER 

GOLD 

SWEEPSTAKES 

SWEEPSTAKES 

PRIZES 

PRIZES 

GRAND PRIZE 

GRAND PRIZE 

1979 

1979 

Silver Ford Van 

Gold Ford Van 

and $5,000 to 

and $5,000 to 

customize it 

customize it 

2ND PRIZE 

2ND PRIZE 

8-Day 

8-Day 

Puerto Rico 

Puerto Rico 

Vacation 

Vacation 

For Two 

For Two 

3RD PRIZE 

3RD PRIZE 

10 Panasonic 

10 Panasonic 

AM, FM. CB Units 

AM. FM.CB Units 

4TH PRIZE 

4TH PRIZE 

500 Ronrico 

500 Ronrico 

"2 Ways to Go' 

“2 Ways to Go" 

Beach Towels 

Beach Towels 


OFFICIAL RULES 

1. On one or both (Gold and. or Silver) entry 
forms, or on a 3" x 5 piece of paper, print your 
name, address and zip code Then answer the 2 
Ronrico Rum questions with information found on 
the fiont and back labels of any quart or 750MI 
bottle of Ronrico White (Silver Label) or Gold 
Rum If you don't own a bottle, visit your favorite 
restaurant or tavern or go to any participating 
liquor store and look for the Ronrico display A 
facsimile of Ronrico Labels nay be obtained by 
sending a stomped, self-addressed envelope to 
PO Box 8264. St. Paul. Minnesota 55182 

2. Enter as often as you wish, but each entry must 
be properly completed, addressed and mailed 
in a separate envelope and received by July 31. 
1979 to be eligible Prize winners will be deter¬ 
mined in a witnessed random drawing of entries 
by Frederick Siebei Associates, an independent 
judging organization whose decisions are final 
No purchase required 

3. Each of the grand prize winners will receive a 
standard equipped 1979 Foid Van. and S5.000 
to customize and or decorate it The two second 
prize winners will each receive a 7-mght. 8-day 
trip for two to San Juan. Puerto Rico, including air 
fare, hotel accommodations and S200 in cash 
The 20 third prize winners will receive a Pana¬ 
sonic AM. f M. CB Unit The 1300 fourth prize win 
ners will receive a Ronrico 2 Ways to Go Beach 
Towel 

Prizes are non-lransferabie 

4. Only one prize per family or household in each 
sweepstakes The odds ot winning will be deter¬ 
mined by the number of entries received All 
prizes will be awarded 

5. Van winners agree to assume responsibility for 
any optional items as defined by Ford Motor Co 
os well as local, state and federal taxes, city and 
state licensing and registration fees Vans will be 
made available as near as possible to the prize 
winner's home address tor pick up by winners 
Sweepstakes open to residents of the continen¬ 
tal USA . Alaska, and Hawaii. Employees and 
then families of General Wine 8i Spirits Co . its 
affiliated and subsidiary companies, liquor 
wholesalers and retailers, their advertising agen 
cies and judging organizations are not eligible 
Sweepstakes void where prohibited or restricted 
by law All federal, state and local laws apply 

6. Entrants must be of legal drinking age of the 
laws of their home state 

7. A list of all winners can be acquired at the 
conclusion of the sweepstakes by sending a 
stamped self addressed envelope to Ronrico 
Rum Winners List. PO Box 8266. St Paul. Min¬ 
nesota 55182 

NO PURCHASE REQUIRED. 
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by JONATHAN YARDLEY 


ANCIENT GREEKS AND MODERN YANKS 
CONTRIBUTE TO FINE BASEBALL FICTION 

“The whole history of baseball," Bernard 
Malamud has said, "has the quality of my¬ 
thology.” Indeed it does, with its legendary 
heroes, epic contests and ineradicable sta¬ 
tistics, and few writers have used it more fruit¬ 
fully than Malamud himself. His first novel. 
The Natural, published in 1952, is a classic 
of baseball fiction with heavy, but scarcely 
solemn, mythic overtones. Leaving aside its 
considerable intrinsic merit, the novel would 
be important if for no other reason than 
that it was the first to demonstrate that 
baseball can produce fiction that transcends 
mere entertainment. 

Now a notable and surprising new novel 
comes along to emphasize the point: Jerome 
Charyn's The Seventh Babe (Arbor House. 
59.95). It is notable because it is a serious 
piece of work that also manages to be thor¬ 
oughly engaging; it is surprising because it 
comes from a rather unlikely source, a writer 
heretofore identified with the literary avant- 
garde whose readership has been limited. 

In The Seventh Babe, Charyn manages 
to have his cake and eat it too. With its 
clear references to Greek myth and drama, 
it carries enough weighty baggage to fit in 
comfortably with the rest of Charyn's work. 
But it is also an entirely delightful story, 
even if you think Sophocles was some guy 
who played third base for the 1917 St. 
Louis Browns. 

The “Seventh Babe" of the title is Babe 
Ragland, a skinny kid who shows up at the 
Boston Red Sox training camp in the spring 
of 1923 and identifies himself as an orphan 
from Baltimore. Six “Babes" have preceded 
him—Ruth, Adams, Winters. Pinelli. Le- 
Jeune. Chicote—and he is a most unlikely 
seventh: a lefthanded third baseman of no im¬ 
mediately discernible skills. 

Yet he catches the eye of the manager, 
Briggs Josephson, and goes north with 
the club. Thereupon begins a wild and quite 
wonderful journey. The kid becomes a 
whirling dervish at third, and the collection 
of castoffs that are the Boston team make 
an improbable run for the top. Soon it is 
discovered that Ragland is no Ruthian 
Baltimore orphan but "Cedric Tannehill." 
the son of a copper millionaire, but the fans 
love him anyway: "The crowd paid its money 
to see Boston’s lefthanded wonder at third, 
the kid who liked to invent fables about 
himself." 

Eventually the team slides back to the bot¬ 


tom of the standings, and Babe himself be¬ 
gins to slide. He makes a bad marriage to the 
lusciously predatory Iva Cottonmouth and 
suddenly he becomes baseball's bad boy. an¬ 
grily attacking teammates and opponents 
alike. Finally he is suckered by a gambler and 
ends up on the carpel before Judge Landis: 

"Landis had teethmarks on his cuffs; they 
were bitten and frayed. His high collar had 
gone yellow against his scrawny neck. He was 
a small, frail man in a musty suit. The em¬ 
peror of baseball clutched an old cane with 
rubber bands around the nob. If he flicked 
the rubber bands, it was a sign that he was get¬ 
ting impatient with you. He had a sharp beak, 
lots of silver hair, and a bulge in his jaw. 
The son of a bitch was chewing tobacco at 
Rags' inquisition." 

Ragland is chucked out of organized base¬ 
ball. but he goes on playing with a black barn¬ 
storming troupe. He is a child out of myth, 
the embodiment of eternal youth and inno¬ 
cence: "He was leather, air and horsehide on 
a ball. He was knickers and dirty brown grass. 
He couldn't live apart from a baseball dia¬ 
mond. He was married to a fifty-ccnt glove." 
The years pass by but his skills scarcely fade; 
he roams the American landscape with his 
ragged band, playing the game for the sheer 
and inexpressible joy of it. 

Charyn has read his Dociorow as well as 
his Sophocles; like Ragtime, The Seventh 
Babe calls forth nostalgia and evokes real and 
imaginary figures from the not-so-distant past 
with a whimsically elegiac tone. This is not 
to suggest, however, that it is imitative or de¬ 
rivative. Though it does disclose debts to other 
baseball fiction. The Natural in particular, it 
stands quite securely on its own. The Sev¬ 
enth Babe contains many more characters 
and themes than can be mentioned in this 
space, and although it drifts and sags a bit 
once Babe is exiled to vagabond ball, on bal¬ 
ance it hangs together nicely. 

Had The Seventh Babe come along a year 
or two earlier, doubtless an excerpt from it 
would have found a place in Fielder's Choice: 
An Anthology of Baseball Fiction (Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich. 512.95), edited by the ex¬ 
perienced Chicago baseball writer Jerome 
Holtzman. This collection of 27 short stories 
and excerpts from novels cannot be ignored 
by any baseball fan who happens also to be a 
student of American literature—or vice versa. 

The selection of pieces is authoritative and 
comprehensive. All one hopes to find in any 
collection on baseball fiction is here, from H. 
Allen Smith's "Rhubarb" to James Thurber's 
“You Could Look It Up" to Irwin Shaw's 
"Voices of a Summer Day.” So, too, arc se¬ 
lections that reveal Holtzman's critical dis¬ 
cernment: excerpts, for example, from novels 
by Mordccai Richler, John Sayles and Rob¬ 
ert Coover. I suspect that Fielder's Choice 
will find its way not merely into the libraries 
of baseball fans but also onto the reading lists 
of courses in American literature. END 






New 

Rawlings RXP Iron 
puts the weight 
where it ought to be. 


You know how it goes. One time your ball 
rests on a bare spot. The next 
time, in the fairway. Another 
time in the rough. It’s tough 
making perfect contact 
with the ball every time. 

Because very few 
golfers have the time to 
develop a perfectly 
grooved swing, the ball 
is frequently struck 
off-center—towards 
the toe or heel, or 
above or below the 
"sweet spot.” 

Now, Rawlings RXP 
offers a totally new concept that goes a long way 
toward making every shot a sweet one. RXP Irons with 
POWER ALLEY. 


Excellent sole weighting helps you 
get down and through the ball. We’ve 
sculptured added weight behind the 
"sweet spot" that creates a deep ver¬ 
tical POWER ALLEY that can sweeten 
your shot even when your club comes 
through a little high or low. 


New RXP Irons concentrate at least 
72% of the total club head weight 
directly behind the scored area on the 
club face. This creates a broad, hori¬ 
zontal POWER ALLEY — a second 
dimension of tolerance towards the 
heel and toe for those off-center hits. 


RXP Irons, Woods and Balls. The Rawlings family of fine golf 
equipment. See them at your golf professional shop. 



Rawlings Golf, a division of A-T-0 Inc., Hebron, Ohio 43025 


(ghopwalk 

by WILMER AMES 


ON LAKE OR SEA. THE AQUASCOOTER 
CAN BE A GREAT GETAWAY VEHICLE 


Escaping from East Germany has taxed the in¬ 
genuity of many people. Some have crashed 
their way through the Berlin Wall, others have 
been smuggled out in car trunks or secret com¬ 
partments. while still others have jumped 
from excursion steamers, hoping to reach the 
nearest friendly shore or ship. In 1968, 28- 
year-old Bernd Bottger. a former engineering 
student from Dresden, invented one of the 
most unusual getaway devices—a 22-pound, 
torpedo-shaped scooter designed to pull a 
man along just under or on the surface of the 
water. And. with luck, out of sight of the East 
German border patrol. 

At first, BOttgcr proved low on luck. Dur¬ 
ing a trial run in the Baltic Sea. he was picked 
up by the patrol and held in custody for 11 
months. His scooter was confiscated. When 
he was finally released. Bdttger returned to 
his lab and wasted no time in building an¬ 
other. A year later, the wet suit-clad inven¬ 
tor again slipped into the chilly waters of the 
Baltic. Traveling in darkness and using the 
stars to guide him. Bottger and his scooter 
took five hours to reach the safely of the Dan¬ 
ish lightship Cedser. which rode at anchor 
some 15 miles from where he had begun his 
journey. 

Today Bottgcr's scooter is for sale to any¬ 
one seeking more frivolous forms of adven¬ 
ture. After seven years of research and re¬ 
finement. the invention has been trimmed to 
an easily maneuverable 14.3 pounds, includ¬ 
ing a submersible gasoline engine that pro¬ 
pels the scooter through the water at speeds 
up to five miles per hour. The AquaScootcr, 
as BOttger's machine is now called, sells for 
less than S300 and can be used for every¬ 
thing from snorkeling to powering a 17-foot 
sailboat (with an optional boat bracket). Last 
year some 70 Japanese enthusiasts even raced 
their AquaScootcrs over a 5.4-mile, open-sea 
course. It took the winner just over an hour. 

The red. yellow and blue plastic Aqua¬ 
Scootcr. which looks like a small canister vac¬ 
uum cleaner, is only 20.5 inches long and has 
its own carrying case. It is easily operated by 
anyone capable of running a lawnmower. 
Body English steers the scooter through the 
water, and if it should slip from the oper¬ 
ator’s hands, the floating craft will slowly run 
in circles until retrieved. 

Altogether, it's a great escape vehicle for 
anyone who loves the water—be it lake, sea 
or backyard pool. For more details write: 
AquaScooter. Inc.. 43 Commerce Street. 
Springfield, N.J. 07081. END 




























explained. 



Those are turntable specifications above. Measure¬ 
ments relating to motor noise caused by rotation of 
the platter, and sound distortion caused by speed 
deviation. In this particular case, the numbers indi¬ 
cate that wow, flutter and rumble are so minimal your 
ear can’t hear it. And that’s something you can prove 
to yourself—just by giving this MCS Series' Direct 
Drive Turntable a trial run. 

The reason you won’t hear any wow, flutter and 
rumble Is simple. We've'designed fhis fully auto¬ 
mated, multi-play turntable with the most advanced 
features. A DC servo motor assures constant speed. 
Direct drive gives you extremely quiet operation, and 


excellent signal to noise ratio—because the platter is 
actually part of the motor. All of which helps to elimi¬ 
nate distortion. 

If it still seems complicated, just listen to the sound 
of MCS. It says more than all the tech talk in the 
world. 

The MCS Series- 6700 Direct Drive Turntable with 
Shure ‘ cartridge, $219.95. 

Putt 5-Year Warranty on speakers. FuH 5-Year Warranty on 
receivers, turntables, tape decks, tuners and amplifiers. If 
any MCS Series' component is defective in matwials and 
workmanship during its warranty period, we will tepair or 
replace it—just return it to JCPenney. 


IT MAKES EVERYTHING CLEAR. 


Sold and serviced at JCPenney 





















WHEN IT COMES 
PACK AT INDY, ONLY ONE 
GOODYEAR’S NEW 


Out on the Indy track on Memorial Day 
leading 33 of the world’s quickest cars, will be 
four specially prepared versions of the quickest 
high-performance road tire Goodyear has ever 
developed: 

The new Wingfoot Radial. 

The Wingfoot’s tread pattern was derived 
from our Grand Prix rain tires. 

And like our USAC racing tires, it has a 
iower-than-normal profile. 

This low racing profile, together with a 
natural sidewall contour, decreases the reaction 


time of the tire — making it extremely agile and 
responsive. 

What’s more, The Wingfoot Radial is made 
with four belts of folded Flexten cord. Flexten is 
derived from a man-made aramid fiber that, 
pound for pound, is stronger than steel. 

And perhaps best of all, Wingfoot does not 







LEADING THE 

IE IS GOOD ENOUGH: 

VGFOOT RADIAL. 


require a special wheel. 

The Wingfoot Radials on the Mustang Face 
Car at Indy were each specially developed for the 
demands of the track and the race. 

The Wingfoot Radials you can buy have 
been extensively developed for the demands of 
your performance car. 


Try on a set at your Goodyear dealer. 

Then let your car’s performance tell you why 
Wingfoot is the only tire that’s good enough. 


Wingfoot Radial 
Our ultimate handling option. 










IMPORTED BV CALVERT DIST CO 







Because you enjoy going first class. 

me, life’s more satisfying when you’re enjoying 1 
ise it's made of Scotland’s finest whiskies. Ask f< 

Passport Scotch. 


On the Riviera or at home, life's more satisfying when you’re enjoying the best. That's Passport. 
Enjoyed worldwide because it's made of Scotland’s finest whiskies.Ask for Passport—go first class. 














SCORECARD 

Edited by ROBERT H. BOYLE 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 

Congratulations to the newest member 
of the Massachusetts Racing Commission 
and to the latest basketball recruit signed 
by Southern Methodist. If their names 
are any indication, Robert J. Furlong and 
Ollie Hoops should enjoy great success. 
A tip of the hat, too, to Cornerback John 
Outlaw, who is retiring from the Eagles 
to work on his master’s degree in crim¬ 
inal justice. 

And three big cheers for a pitcher-out¬ 
fielder for DeKalb High in Waterloo, Ind. 
who hit two homers and pitched a 16-2 
victory in the first game of a doublehead¬ 
er against Southside High of Fort Wayne, 
and then slammed two more homers and 
a bases-loaded single lo help account for 
a 13-3 win in the nightcap, giving him 
nine RBIs for the day. Attaboy, Ty 
Cobbs. 

And let’s hear it for a 3-year-old filly 
who won her first race at Penn Nation¬ 
al, which had to close down for a day dur¬ 
ing the crisis at nearby Three Mile Is¬ 
land. Her name? Melt Down. 

JOE DUMP 

Is a racing greyhound with the improb¬ 
able name of Joe Dump the greatest in 
history? Last week at Greenetrack in Eu- 
taw, Ala., Joe Dump equaled the record 
of 27 straight wins set by Real Hunts¬ 
man in 1951, and a lot of the Greene- 
track fans, who have dubbed themselves 
“Dumpsters," think Joe Dump is the best 
ever. 

Named after his owner, Joe Fallon, a 
former bulldozer operator, Joe Dump is 
just a shade over two. yet he already has 
racked up 36 wins, four seconds and one 
third in 44 starts. He won his 27 straight 
in only 172 days, while it took Real 
Huntsman 427 days. Quick out of the 
box from any hole, Joe Dump has led all 
the way in his last 15 races. His average 
margin of victory during the streak has 
been six lengths, and nine lengths in his 
last 10 starts. After every win. he receives 
two marshmallows as a reward. His ad¬ 
mirers include Bear Bryant, whose son. 


Paul Jr., is the general manager of 
Greenetrack. 

Still there are those who sneer at Joe 
when they compare his record with that 
of Real Huntsman. Real Huntsman raced 
over seven tracks and at four distances. 
Joe Dump has run only at two tracks, 
Pensacola and Greenetrack, and, more¬ 
over, all his races have been at a single 
distance, s /i6ths of a mile. “There was 20 
times more fanfare made over my dog 
than over Joe Dump,” says Gene Ran¬ 
dle. who owned Real Huntsman and who 
lives in Alabama. “I flew him all over 
the country. He went to visit people in 
hospitals, was on TV several times and 
was a regular on the banquet circuit. 
When we went to banquets , he always 
sat next to me. When I got on airplanes, 
he sat in the next seat. He had his pic¬ 
ture made with more airline stewardesses 
than any animal in history. It was a real 
mess. I got sick of it.” 

STABLE STABLE 

Wobbler syndrome is a spinal disease that 
afflicts about one of every 300 thorough¬ 
breds. In a typical case, the bones that en¬ 
case the spinal cord slip into each other, 
compressing and damaging the cord and 
causing the horse to lose control of his 
limbs. When the horse can no longer 
stand, he is destroyed. Until recently 
there was no remedy, but now, thanks 
to Dr. Barrie Grant, head of the Equine 
Division at Washington State’s Depart¬ 
ment of Clinical Veterinary Medicine. 
Dr. Pamela Wagner, assistant professor, 
and Dr. George Bagby. a Spokane spi¬ 
nal surgeon, there is hope. 

Asia Ruler, a promising 3-year-old 
colt, began to show symptoms of wob¬ 
bles, a weaving and chopping stride, in 
training a year ago. Taken to Washing¬ 
ton State at Pullman, he underwent a 2 Vi- 
hour operation by Drs. Grant. Wagner 
and Bagby. After being given a general 
anesthetic, Asia Ruler was placed on his 
back, and the doctors operated through 
the base of his neck. Temporarily mov¬ 
ing the windpipe to the side, the team 


fused the slipping vertebrae and correct¬ 
ed the condition. After recuperating for 
several months. Asia Ruler made his first 
start last November, and since then he 
has won twice in 11 races and finished 
second four times. 

Following the surgery on Asia Ruler, 
Drs. Grant and Wagner operated on a 
number of other horses. One of them was 
Secret Intent, who was \/ years old 
when he began to show symptoms. Now 
standing at stud at Washington State, the 
son of Secretariat will be covering a doz¬ 
en mares who also underwent the spinal 
surgery, as the doctors seek to discover 
if wobbles is a genetic disease. 

banc the drum slowly 

When the Maine senate received a bill 
to establish a special one-week deer sea¬ 
son next December for hunters using 
muzzle-loading rifles. Senator Donald 
O’Leary proposed an amendment. Un¬ 
der his amendment, any muzzle-loading 
hunter would have to dress up like a Rev- 





olutionary War minuteman or wear a 
buckskin shirt and pants. And that wasn’t 
all. The amendment required that “any 
person who shall wear the hunting ap¬ 
parel shall, during any time which he is 
hunting, be accompanied by a person 
beating a drum.” 

A number of O’Leary’s fellow sena¬ 
tors dismissed the amendment as frivo¬ 
lous. but last week O’Leary, who was op¬ 
posed to the special season because deer 
would be yarding at the time and too 
easy to shoot, accomplished his purpose: 

continued 
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KEEP THESE INTERNATIONAL DIALING CODES 

DIAL DIRECT—Dial 011+ Country Code + City Code + Local Number •* 

ALMOST DIRECT—Dial Q and tell the Operator the country, city ond local number 


ANDORRA 00 

All Points 07Q 

ARGENTINA 54 

Bahia Blanca 91 

Buenos Aires 1 

Cordoba 51 

LaPloto 21 

Mor del Plato 23 

Merlo 220 

Moreno 22S 

Resist encio 711 

Rosario 41 

Sante Fe 42 

AUSTRALIA 61 

Adelaide 6 

Brisbane 

Canberra 62 

Hobart 02 

Melbourne 3 

New Castle 49 

Penh 9 

Southport 75 

Sydney 2 

Townsville 77 

AUSTRIA 40 

Ooden bei 
Wien 2252 

Bludenz 5552 

Graz 316 

Innsbruck 5222 

Kitzbuhel 5356 

Klogenfutt 4222 

Krems/on 
derDonou 2732 

Linz 732 

Neunkirchen 2635 

Solzburg 6222 

St Polren 2742 

Vienno 222 

Villoch 4242 

Weis 7242 

D AH RAIN 970 

All points + 

DELGIUM 02 

Antwerp 31 

Bruges 50 

Brussels 2 

Charleroi 71 

Courtroi 56 

Ghent 91 

Hosselr 11 

Lo Louviere 64 

Lege 41 

Louvom 16 

Molmes 15 

Mons 65 

Namur 81 

Osrend 59 

Verviers 87 

BELIZE 501 

Belize City * 

Belmopan 08 

Dongviga 05 

Independence 06 
Orange Walk 03 

Punro Gordo 07 

Son Ignacio 09 

ORAZIL 55 

Belem 91 

Delo Horizonte 31 
Orasilio 61 

Campinas 192 

Curitiba 412 

Fortoleza 85 

Goionio 62 

JuizdoForo 32 

Londrino 432 

Niteroi 21 

Pelotas 532 

Porto Alegre 512 

Recife 81 

Riberao Preto 166 

Rio de Janeiro 21 

Solvodor 71 

Sonto Andre 11 

Santos 132 

S Bernardo 
do Compo 11 

Soo Paulo 11 

CHILE 56 

Chiquayonte 42 

Concepcion 42 

• No city codes required 


Penco 42 

Recreo 31 

Son Bernardo 2 

Santiago 2 

Tolcahuano 42 

Volparoiso 31 

Vino del Mor 31 

CHINA. REP. OF 86 

Chonghuo 47 

Fengyuon 45 

Koonsiung 7 

Lotung 39 

Rngrung 87 

Toichung 42 

Toinan 62 

Taipei 2 

Toitung 89 

Tooyuan 33 

COLOMBIA 57 

Armenio 60 

Bononquillo 5 

Bogota * 

Bucoramonga 71 

Cali 3 

Cucuto 70 

Iboque 82 

Mani 2 ales 69 

Palmira 31 

Pereiro 61 

COSTA RICA 506 

All points ♦ 

CYPRUS 357 

Fomogusra 31 

Kyrenia 81 

Lornoco 4 1 

Limassol 51 

Morphou 71 

Nicosia 21 

Pophos 61 

DENMARK 45 

Aalborg 8 

Aarhus 6 

Copenhagen 1 or 2 
Esbjerg 5 

Hoderslev 4 

holsrebro 7 

Nykobing 3 

Odense 9 

Panders 6 

Sonderborg 4 

ECUADOR 593 

Amboto 2 

Cuenca 4 

Esmeroldos 2 

Guayaquil 4 

Ibarra 2 

lego 4 

Mac halo 4 

Manta 4 

Portoviejo 4 

Quito 2 

El SALVADOR 503 

All points * 

FIJI 679 

All points * 

FINLAND 358 

Epoo-Ebbo 1 5 

Helsinki 0 

Jyvoskyla 41 

Kuopio 71 

Lohti 18 

Oulu 81 

Pori 39 

Tcmpere 31 

Turku Abo 21 

Vantoa 14 


FRANCE 33 

Bordeaux 56 

Clermont- 
Ferrand 73 

Dijon 80 

Grenoble 76 

Le Havre 35 

bile 20 

Lyon 78 

Marseille 91 

Nice 93 

Pons 1 


Rennes 99 

Toulouse 61 

Sr Etienne 77 

Strasbourg 88 

GERMAN 
DEMOCRATIC 
REP. 37 

Berlin 2 

Dresden 51 

Erfurt 61 

Gera 70 

Halle/Soole 46 

Korl-Morx-Srodr 71 

Potsdam 33 

Rostock 61 


GERMANY 

FED. REP. OF 49 

Aachen 241 

Augsburg 821 

Berlin 30 

Bochum 234 

Bonn 2221 

Bremen 421 

Dortmund 231 

Duisburg 203 

Dusseldorf 211 

Essen 201 

Fronkfutt 611 

Hamburg 40 

Hannover 511 

Heidelberg 6221 

Korlsruhe 721 

Kiel 431 

Mannheim 621 

Munich 89 

Nuinbetg 911 

Oberhausen 208 

Stuttgart 71 1 

Wiesbaden 6121 

Wuppertal 202 

GREECE 30 

Argos 751 

Athens 1 

Corinth 741 

Hydro 298 

Larisso 41 

Rhodes 241 

Sparta 731 

Thessaloniki 31 

Tripolis 71 

Volos 421 


GUAM 671 

All points * 


GUATEMALA 502 

Amotitlon 33 
Antigua 32 

Guatemala City 2 
Quorzoltenango 6 1 
Villo Nuevo 31 


HAJTI 509 

Cop Hamen 3 

Gonoive 5 

Port-au-Prince 1 


HONDURAS 504 

All points * 

HONGKONG 852 

Castle Peok 12 

CheungChou 5 

Fon Ling 12 

HongKong 5 

Kowloon 3 

Kwai Chung 12 

Lomma 5 

Lantau 5 

MaWan 

Peng Chou 5 

SekKong 12 

ShoTm 12 

ToiPo 12 

TmgKou 12 

TsunWan 12 

IRAN 98 

Abodon 631 

Ahwaz 61 

Esfohan 31 

Homodon 261 

Kermonshan 431 

Mashod 51 


Rashr 231 

Shiraz 331 

Tabriz 41 

Teheron 21 

IRAQ 964 

Boghdad 1 

Bosroh 4021 

Dewanyia 3662 

Hila 3022 

Mosul 6081 

Nojof 3333 

IRELAND. 

REP. OF 353 

Cork 21 

Drogheda 41 

Dublin 1 

Dundolk 42 

Galway 91 

Kilkenny 56 


Waterford 51 

Wexford 53 

ISRAEL 972 

Afulo 65 

Dot lam 

Dimona 57 

Hoifo 4 

Holon 3 

Jerusalem 2 

Nozorerh 65 

Rehovor 54 

Tel Aviv 

Tiberias 67 

ITALY 39 

Oori 80 

Bologna 51 

Coronio 95 

Florence 55 

Genoa 10 

Palermo 91 

Noples 81 

Milan 2 

Rome 6 

Turin 11 

JAPAN 81 

Amogasoki 6 

Chiba 472 

Fukuoko 92 

Hiroshimo 822 

Kanazawa 762 

Kawasaki 44 

Kitokyushu 93 

Kobe 78 

Kumamoto 963 

Kyoto 75 

Nogosaki 958 

Nagoya 52 

Okayamo 862 

Osaka 6 

Sokoi 722 

Sapporo 11 

Sendoi 222 

Tokyo 3 

Yokohama 45 

Yokosuka 468 

KENYA 254 

Kabete 2 

Kiambu 284 

Kikuyu 283 

Kisumu 35 

Mombasa 11 

Noirobi 2 

Nokuru 37 

Shonzu 11 

Thiko 151 

Uthiru 2 

KOREA 82 

Inchon 32 

Jeonju 52 

Kwongiu 62 

Mason 73 

Mokpo 63 

Pusan 72 

Seoul 2 

Taegu 82 

Taejeon 42 

Ulsan 74 

KUWAIT 965 

All Points * 


LIECHTENSTEIN 41 

All Points 75 

LUXEMBOURG 352 

All Points * 

MALAYSIA 60 

Alor Star 4 

Ooronang 3 

Dengkill 3 

Ipoh 5 

Kojong 3 

Kuolo Lumpur 3 

Port Dickson fc 

Semenyih 3 

Sungei Besi 3 

Sungei Renggom 3 
MONACO 33 

All Poinrs 93 

NETHERLANDS 31 

Amsterdam 20 

Arnhem 85 

Breda 76 

Emdhoven 40 

Enschede 53 

Groningen 50 

Hoorlem 23 

Heemstede 23 

Hillegersberg 10 

Hoensbroek 45 

Hoogkerk 50 

Hoogvlier 10 

Leiden 

Loosduinen 70 

Nijmegen 80 

Oud Zuiien 30 

Rorterdom 10 

The Hogue 70 

Tilburg 13 

Utrecht 30 

NETHERLANDS 
ANTILLES 599 

Bonaire 

Cotocoo 9 

So bo 4 

Sr Eusronus 3 

St Maarten 5 

NEW ZEALAND 64 
Auckland 9 

Christchurch 3 

Dunedin 24 

Homilron 71 

Invercargill 21 

Napier 70 

Palmerston 
North 63 

Rotorua 73 

Touronga 75 

Wellington 4 

NICARAGUA 505 

Chmondego 34 1 

Gronado 72 

Jinorepe 41 

Leon 31 

Monoguo 2 

Masoyo 71 

NORWAY 47 

Oergen 5 

Drammen 3 

Fredrikstad 32 

Haugesund 47 

Oslo 2 

Sorpsborg 31 

Skien 35 

Srovonger 45 

Tonsberg 33 

Trondheim 75 

PAPUA 

NEW GUINEA 675 

All Points * 

PERU 51 

Arequipa 542 

Colloo 14 

Chidayo 7423 

Chimbore 4432 

Cuzco 8423 

Huoncayo 6423 

lea 3423 

Lima 14 

Piuro 7432 

Trujillo 44 

PHILIPPINES 63 

Angeles 55 


Bacolod 34 

Doguio 442 

Cebu 32 

Davao 35 

Iloilo 33 

Manilo 2 

Son Fernondo. 

Pampongo 45 
Son Poblo 43 

Torioc 47 

PORTUGAL 351 

Almado 19 

Oarreiro 19 

Otago 23 

Coimbra 39 

Evora 69 

Guimoroes 23 

Lsbon 19 

Monrijo 19 

Porto 29 

Setubol 15 

SAN MARJNO 39 

All Points 541 

SAUDI ARABIA 966 

Abho 7 

Al Khobar 31 

Dhohran 31 

Jeddah 21 

K ham is 

Mushoir 7 

Mecca 22 

Medina 4 1 

Nojran 7 

Riyodh 1 

SINGAPORE 65 

All Points * 

SOLfTH AFRICA 27 

Dloemfonrem 51 

Cape Town 21 

Durban 31 

East London 431 

Johannesburg 11 

Pierermarirz 
burg 331 

Port Elizabeth 41 

Pretoria 12 

Unenhage 422 

Welkom 17 

SPAIN 34 

Barcelona 3 

Bilbao 4 

Codiz 56 

Gronoda 58 

Las Palmas/de 
Gran Canorio 28 
Madnd 1 

Malogo 52 

Palma de 
Mallorca 71 

Pamplona 48 

Sonronder 42 

Seville 54 

Volenao 6 

SWEDEN 46 

Boras 33 

Goteborg 31 

Helsingborg 42 

Lnkoping 13 

Mol mo 40 

Norrkoping 11 

Srockholm 8 

Sundsvoll 60 

Uppsala 18 

Vasreras 21 

SWITZERLAND 41 

Aorou 64 

Ooden 56 

Basel 61 

Berne 31 

Biel 28 

Davos 83 

Fribourg 37 

Geneva 22 

Interlaken 36 

Lo Choux- 
de-Foods 39 

Lousanne 21 

Lucerne 41 

Lugano 91 

Monrreux 21 

Neuchorel 38 

Sr Gollen 71 


St Moritz 
Solorhurn 
Winterthur 

TAHITI 

All Poinrs 
THAILAND 
Bangkok 
TURKEY 
Adana 
Ankara 
Bursa 
Diyorbokir 
Eskisehir 
Gazionrep 
Istonbul 
Izmir 
Kayseri 
Konya 
UNITED 
ARAD EMIRATES 
ABU DHABI 979 

Abu Dhobi Town 2 
Al Am 3 

Jebel Dhono 5 — 

AJMAN 971 

All Points 5 - 

DUDAI 978 

Folaj Amo'a 9t^ 

Khawong * 

FUJAIRAH 971 

All Poinrs 1 

RAS-AL- 

KHAIMAH 971 

All Poinrs 7 

SHARJAH 971 

All Poinrs 5 

UMM-AL- 

QUWAIN 971 

All Poinrs 69 

UNITED 

KINGDOM 44 

Belfast 232 

Birmingham 2t-r 

Bolton 204 

Bradford 274 

Brighton 273 

Bristol 272 

Cordiff 222f 

Covenrry 203 

Edinburgh 31 

Glasgow 41 

Leeds 532 

Leicester 533„ 

Liverpool 51 

London 1 

Manchester 61 

Newcastle 
upon Tyne 632 , 

Nottingham 602 * 

Portsmouth 705 

Sheffield 742 

Southampton 703 

VATICAN CfTY 39- 

All Points 6 

VENEZUELA 58 

Borquisimeto 51 

Cobimas 64» 

Caracas 2 

Ciudad Bolivar 85 

Cumana 93 

Moracaibo 61 

Motocay 43 

Son Cristobal 76 " 

Valencio 41 

YUGOSLAVIA 38 

Belgrade 11 

Ljubljana 61 v 

Maribor 62 

Mosror 88 

Novi Sod 21 

Rijeka 51 

Sarajevo 71 M 

Skoplje 91 

Split 58 

Zagreb 41 



HOWTO 

CALL TOUR MANN IN MANNHEIM 





DIAL DIRECT 


If your area has Inrernarionol Dialing, you can coll oround rhe world In almosr 
no rime. How? By dialing yourself. Without Operator assistance, and without 
waiting. Wont Mannheim? Just dial: 

INTERNATIONAL ACCESS code country code CITY code 


011 + 49 + 621 + LOCAL NUMBER 

It's that easy! And you save money when you dial yourself-75c, about 11 % on 
a 3-minute call to Mannheim. Wunderbar! 


ALMOST DIRECT 

Until your area has International Dialing, here's rhe next best way to save rime 
on overseas calls: Dial 0, and tell rhe Operator rhe country city and local number 
you want. Hove all your information or hand, because rhe fewer questions rhe 
Operator asks, rhe foster you'll reach your party Be sure to specify Station or 
Person call. And on Station calls nor requiring special operator assistance,you con 
get the same low rates as Inrernarionol Dialing. 

PS. Everyone can dial direct to Canada, rhe Caribbean, Alaska, Hawaii, 
and ports of Mexico-just as you dial direct to cities inside rhe continental U.S. 

Talking tonnage or trysting with Tristan, keep the codes handy and use 
•them when you wont to call rhe world-fast! 


CODES FOR PRINCIPAL CITIES IN THE FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY (49) 


Berlin 30 Duisburg 203 Korlsruhe 721 

Bochum 234 Dusseldorf 211 Monnheim 621 

Bonn 2221 Essen 201 Nurnberg 911 

Bremen 421 Hamburg 40 Stuttgart 711 

Dortmund 231 Hannover 511 Wuppertal 202 


@ Bell System 





SCORECARD continued 


the bill was killed in committee. O’Leary 
said with satisfaction. “I wanted to laugh 
it to death.” 

SAFE AT HOME 

If the dispute between the umpires and 
the major leagues isn’t settled, a Chica¬ 
go group calling itself the Union of Mor¬ 
tified Protesting Spectators (UMPS), 
hopes that fans will stage a nationwide 
boycott of games this Sunday. “It has to 
be a real grass-roots movement.” says 
Neil Tesser, who cofounded UMPS with 
a friend, Dave Jones. “We don’t have 
any money to buy advertisements. We 
just hope people will hear about us 
through the papers and by word of 
mouth.” The boycott has been dubbed 
Strike One, and if it doesn’t work (and 
UMPS takes its lumps), the group will 
call for Strike Two and, if necessary. 
Strike Three. “Three strikes,” says Jones, 
“and we move to Ecuador.” 

SHETLAND SPILLS 

Spills at Sullum Voe in the Shetland Is¬ 
lands, the new terminal for Scotland’s 
North Sea oil, have killed an estimated 
7,000 birds in the past five months, 
among them the rare black guillemot and 
the northern diver. The estimates may 
be low because birds oiled at sea are rare¬ 
ly found, but of additional concern is 
what’s happening to the unique Shetland 
sheep, one of the oldest breeds in the 
world and one whose natural diet is sea¬ 
weed. A hundred sheep already have died 
from either ingesting oily seaweed or be¬ 
ing trapped in slime and drowned by the 
incoming tide. Two thousand sheep have 
also had their precious wool, which is ex¬ 
traordinarily soft and light, ruined by oil. 
The sheep, which are never clipped but 
plucked by hand, are the mainstay of the 
Shetland knitwear industry, and as Ian 
Caldwell, managing director of Shetland 
Fashions, says, “We now have a poten¬ 
tial disaster for the sheep and knitwear in¬ 
dustry on our doorstep. Everyone was 
concerned about the effect of oil pollu¬ 
tion on wildlife and the environment, but 
everybody forgot about the sheep.” 

BUST AND BOOM 

The gas shortage in Los Angeles has 
struck hardest at the owners of motor 
homes and campers, which average six 
miles a gallon for older models and 10 to 
12 for newer ones. “It’s not the price of 
gasoline that’s hurting sales, it’s the un¬ 
certainty of supply,” says John Stanton, 


L.A. vice-president for the Recreational 
Vehicle Industry Association. Manufac¬ 
turers started cutting back last year when 
the turmoil began in Iran, and Stanton 
says that most of the 100 manufacturers 
on the West Coast are now temporarily 
closed so they can reassess the market. 

“Right now the Southern California 
near-term perspective is dismal,” reports 
Boyd Plowman, senior vice-president for 
finance for Fleetwood Enterprises, Inc., 
based in L.A. Fleetwood has closed three 
of its 30 factories to reduce inventories 
and laid off 280 workers in New York 
and Georgia. The company’s sales for fis¬ 
cal 1978, which ended April 29, are down 
29% from the previous year. 

With the larger vehicles in a slump, 
sales of mopeds, which can get 100 miles 
to the gallon, have flourished. Edouard 
de Truchis, general manager of Cycle 
Peugeot in the U.S., says April sales were 
up 25% from March nationwide, and 
May sales should double April's. “Three 
years ago, Americans were buying 
mopeds for pleasure and fun," he says. 
“Now people are finding they need them 
for transportation.” 

Dick Schroeder of Mopeds-A-Go-Go, 
a retail store near the International Air¬ 
port, says his sales are up 500% in the 
past month. But. says Schroeder, there 
is one small problem: “I can’t get gas for 
my truck to go to the warehouse.” 

AH, SO 

A Japanese glove endorsed by Oriole 
Pitcher Mike Flanagan has been lettered 
“Franagan.” 

TALK, TALK, TALK 

There’s a lot of talk going around the 
major leagues that the 1979 season is a 
big one for home runs. “Some balls are 
just carrying way beyond what they 
should,” says Pitcher Steve Stone of Bal¬ 
timore. The talk prompted a spokesman 
for Rawlings, the company that makes 
baseballs for both leagues, to say, “Last 
year we had a strike at our plant in Hai¬ 
ti, and consequently a lot of baseballs 
were rushed into circulation without be¬ 
ing properly inspected. As a result, there 
were baseballs being used that weren’t 
up to specifications and probably did not 
travel the way they should. 

“This year we have been better able 
to institute quality control. The result is 
that the balls are of uniformly better qual¬ 
ity and will carry better.” 

Sounds logical, but the figures reveal 


no great differences from last season. In 
the first 146 games played in the Amer¬ 
ican League this year, batters hit a homer 
every 41.14 times at bat. not that much 
of a statistical increase over a homer for 
every 42.53 at bats for the same number 
of games last year. And in the National 
League, the difference is almost as slight: 
47.5, compared with 49.05. 

But wait, there’s more talk. The make¬ 
shift umpire crews, who have been blow¬ 
ing calls left and right, aren’t giving the 
pitchers the proper strike zone, it is said, 
and so there are more bases on balls. 
“Walks are up all over the league,” says 
Ray Miller, the pitching coach for the 
Orioles. Well, that’s true. This season 
American League batters have walked 
every 8.83 times at bat, as opposed to 
9.84 for the same period last year. But 
by contrast, in the National League bat¬ 
ters are walking less, not more. The fig¬ 
ures are a base on balls for every 10.12 
at bats this season vs. 9.46 last year. 

Maybe the coaches and players should 
buy pocket calculators. 

BOTTOM OF THE CLASS 

Which high school teachers get the most 
extra pay for extracurricular duties? 
Football coaches, according to a state 
survey by the Pennsylvania School 
Boards Association. They average $1,846 
for their work outside the classroom, 
more, even, than athletic directors, who 
receive an extra $ 1,600 above their base 
pay as teachers. Next in line are boys’ 
basketball coaches, $1,589; wrestling 
coaches, $1,430; track coaches, $1,058; 
soccer coaches, $1,056; and baseball and 
girls’ basketball coaches, both of whom 
average $997. The top “non-athletic” ex¬ 
tra pay goes to band advisers, who av¬ 
erage $ 1,053. Yearbook advisers get $605 
and drama advisers $568. Not much, but 
that beats department chairmen, who av¬ 
erage only $480. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Tom Paciorek, Seattle left fielder, af¬ 
ter striking out on three pitches against 
Yankee Ron Guidry: “Off what I saw of 
him, he was unhittable, unbeatable and 
unthinkable. I might have been more im¬ 
pressed if I had seen more of his stuff.” 

• Jeanne Austin, mother of 16-year-old 

tennis star Tracy: “When Tracy was 
eight, she would beat the best ladies at 
the tennis club in California, and then 
go over to the baby-sitting area and play 
in the sandbox.” end 



Converting the Rev. Dr. Gray- 
Smith didn’t take a miracle. It took 
a Renault Le Car hatchback. 

He chose it over Rabbit, Fiesta, 
Chevette, Civic, and Mazda. 

Le Car’s 41 estimated highway 
mpg, ^estimated mpg* was one 
good reason. But “in addition to 
needing a practical, economical 
catf ’ he wrote, “I wanted one with 
style and personality.” Le Car was 
the answer to his prayers. “Never 
before have so many friends said, 
‘We like your new car’” 

Dr. Gray-Smith is particularly 
pleased with the handling that 
comes from front wheel drive, rack 
and pinion steering, and Michelin 
steel-belted radials—a combination 
of features that no other car in 
Le Car’s class is blessed with. 


And when it comes to comfort, 
the retired minister doesn’t have 
to preach Le Car’s virtues to any¬ 
one. With the longest wheelbase in 
its class, Le Car has a smooth ride 
that Car and Driver calls “a new 
standard for small cars.” 

In addition to four-wheel inde¬ 
pendent suspension to ride on, 
there are comfortable front bucket 
seats (reclining in the Le Car 
Deluxe) to ridem. Surrounded by 
the kind of headroom and legroom 
you won’t find in some luxury sedans. 

The rear seats fold down to pro¬ 
vide 96% more luggage space than 
Civic. And the hatchback opens all 
the way to the bumper. 

Le Car even has an optional 
giant sunroof which, on bright, 
sunny days, is heaven-sent. 


Le Car has turned millions 
into true believers. 

Le Car gives you a big list of 
standard features at a small list 
price ($3895'). That’s one reason 
why, in four consecutive Le Car 
owner surveys, satisfaction hit a 
miraculous 95%. 

If you’d like to know the other 
reasons, call toll-free 800-631-1616 
for the brochure, “Love Letters to 
Le Car” (In N. J. call collect 201- 
461-6000.) We’ll also give you a free 
Le Car catalogue. And send the 
name and address of a dealer 
who’ll give you a Renault Le Car 
to test drive yourself. 

’1979 EPA estimates. Remember Compare these etlimnted 
figures with estimated mpg for other cars. Your actual mile¬ 
age may differ, depending on speed, trip length, and w eather. 
Actual highway mileage will probably be lower. California 
excluded. 'Price excludes transportation, dealer preparation 
and taxes. Stripe, Mag Wheels and Sun Roof optional at 
extra cost. 


Le Car by Renault 0 

Millions of satisfied owners are our best testimonial. 
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Defending champ AlUnser averaged 192.503 mph in his new Chaparral and will start third in the 500: USACpoints champion Tom Sneva had a hairy ride . 
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ROW SI ATS 


The acrimony abated in Indy car racing, and so 
did the rain, as qualifying set the stage for this 
year's 500—and at a far faster pace than 
anyone expected by ROBERT F. JONES 
















INDY QUALIFYING continued 


N ormally, the month of May at the 
Indianapolis Motor Speedway is a 
prolonged, high-octane Old Home Week. 
Drivers and crews, car owners and rac¬ 
ing buffs hang around Gasoline Alley 
kicking tires, swapping lies and laying 
plans for that night’s freewheeling forays 
into the boTtes and beer joints of “Nap 
Town.” This year, though, has been any¬ 
thing but normal. Thanks to the unre¬ 
solved conflict between the U.S. Auto¬ 
mobile Club and the rival Championship 
Automobile Racing Teams organization, 
the aura of camaraderie has eroded into 
one of tribal war. 

Last week, as the racers gathered for 
their qualification runs, many garage 
doors were buttoned as tight as missile 
silos. Men who had once been friends, 
teammates even, passed by one another 
like strangers, or in some cases button¬ 
holed journalists to slam and slander the 
opposition. The ugliest incident involved 
Dick King, the affable, low-key president 
of USAC. In a story leaked to the In¬ 
dianapolis Star, an “unnamed source" 
pointed out that back in 1957 King had 
spent nine months in a New York pris¬ 
on for financial shenanigans concerning 
an automobile dealership. King promptly 
tendered his resignation, which just as 
promptly was rejected by a 17-0 vote of 
the USAC board members present. “I 
feel like I’ve been the center of a three- 
ring circus,” King said, his eyes red and 
his plump face haggard. 

USAC backers, of course, placed the 
blame on CART skulduggery. But that 
made little sense. The week before, after 
three days of hearings in a U.S. District 
Court in Indianapolis, Federal Judge 
James Noland reversed a USAC ban that 
would have kept six CART teams—num¬ 
bering among them drivers such as de¬ 
fending Indy champ Al Unser, his broth¬ 
er Bobby, and former winners Johnny 
Rutherford and Gordon Johncock— 
from competing in this year’s race. 
CART had argued that the ban was a re¬ 
sult of a USAC conspiracy that violated 
the Sherman Antitrust Act. But Judge 
Noland made no ruling on that allega¬ 
tion, granting the temporary injunction 
because the “severe hardship the drivers 
would suffer far outweighs the harm to 
[USAC] by allowing them to race.” 
Though the basic difference between the 
rival groups—which stemmed from the 


car owners wanting more representation 
on USAC’s board of directors—remains 
unsettled, CART had clearly won a mo¬ 
mentary triumph. To stick the stiletto to 
King in the wake of that victory would 
not only be uncharacteristically vicious 
of CART’s leaders—among them Dan 
Gurney, a paragon of good sportsman¬ 
ship—but also downright stupid from a 
public-relations standpoint. 

“Heck,” said another CART leader, 
Roger Penske, a paragon of good P.R.. 
“if we had wanted to stoop that low. we 
could have brought out the King busi¬ 
ness during the hearings. The fact was 
generally known in Indy circles for years. 
I don’t know who provided the leak to 
the papers, but it might have been some 
enemy of Dick’s from years ago.” What¬ 
ever the source, the incident was so taste¬ 
less—particularly because King’s 17- 
year-old daughter had not known about 
her father’s jail term—that it left many 
at the Speedway, fans and competitors 
alike, feeling foul and dirtied. 

Indy’s infamous weather made matters 
even worse. Saturday, the first day of the 
run for the pole, dawned to low, black 
skies and a cold, steady rain that didn’t 
end until mid-afternoon. The track dried 
out and the cars rolled forth for what 
was announced as half an hour of pre¬ 
qualifying practice. Then, just 14 min¬ 
utes into the session, Danny (On-The- 
Gas) Ongais enlivened things with one 
of his patented dives into the wall. After 
turning a scorcher of a lap in excess of 
191 mph, Ongais spun his black Parnelli 
coming out of Turn 4. A strong cross- 
wind, a rain-scrubbed “green” track and 
the fact that Ongais was slightly out of 
the groove for that corner combined to 
send the car into a half spin. Ongais hit 
the inside wall backward, ricocheted to¬ 
ward the pit-road entrance and belted an¬ 
other barrier, all at tremendous speed. It 
took rescue crews 22 minutes to free him. 
But the tough Hawaiian emerged with 
no broken bones and only a touch of 
whiplash. During his two seasons driv¬ 
ing Formula 5,000 road racers, Ongais 
put 17 cars into one wall or another. 
Presumably practice paid off. The main 
effect of the wreck was to cancel any 
qualifying attempts before time ran out. 

Last year, the entire front row qualified 
at speeds above the once-magic 200 mph 
mark. This year, no one would. In a move 


that angered most of the hot-shoes, the 
USAC technical committee ruled that 
turbochargers on the Ford Cosworth V-8 
engines that have dominated the Speed¬ 
way the past two years could run only 50 
inches of turbocharger boost compared 
to the 80 inches allowed last year. That 
meant a cut of about 300 horsepower, 
from 800 to 500, and many observers pre¬ 
dicted that even 190 mph would be un¬ 
reachable at that boost level. Yet, in prac¬ 
tice, seven drivers were in the low 190s. 
led by USAC’s kingpin. A. J. Foyt, with a 
speed of 194.890 mph. Clearly the Indy 
racers had learned a few tricks from their 
Southern stock-car cousins in NASCAR, 
who have long since found ways around 
similar power restrictions. So, on the 
aborted afternoon of qualifying, the 
USAC lech committee announced a new 
rule: the manual boost control levers in 
the Indy car cockpits would be removed, 
thus precluding any qualifier from over¬ 
riding the 50-inch “pop-off” valve in¬ 
stalled to enforce the limit. 

Nonetheless, when Sunday broke 
clear, cool, dry and sunny—ideal qual¬ 
ifying conditions—it appeared that at 
least four drivers or their crew chiefs 
must have had productive dreams the 
night before. Al Unser and Foyt both ran 
above 192, Tom Sneva did 191 and Rick 



Ongais went just a bit too fast in practice 
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Mears nearly the same. The brightness 
of the day, coupled with the prospect of 
some action on the track instead of in a 
courtroom, seemed to ease the interne¬ 
cine gloom. 

The Friday-night draw for qualifying 
positions had fortuitously established a 
built-in dramatic tension. Of the 55 cars 
set to go on Sunday, four of the fastest 
were scheduled at the very end of the 
line. And the last two promised to be 
the quickest of all: the Parnelli-Cosworth 
driven by Foyt, a veteran of 23 Indy 
500s, and a Penske with Mears, who was 
co-Rookie of the Year in 1978. 

Two-time Indy winner Johnny Ruth¬ 
erford led off the four-lap qualifying runs 
with a creditable 188.137-mph average, 
good enough to place him in the third 
row for race day, a solid starting posi¬ 
tion. The first really hot run of the day. 
though, came when A1 Unser wheeled 
his car onto the track. The bright yellow 
machine, designed by John Barnard of 
England, who also put together last year’s 
Grand Prix championship Lotus 79, is a 
Chaparral-Cosworth built by veteran 
road racer Jim Hall of Midland, Texas. 
It was the only fully “ground effect” car 
in the field—its bottom skirted and chan¬ 
neled to create a vacuum that holds the 
car tight to the track through corners. 
That effect also permits smaller wings, 
thus reducing aerodynamic drag down 
the straightaways. The car is as sleek and 
aerodynamically clean as anything rac¬ 
ing today. 

Unser whipped the brand-new car 
around the course with equal cleanliness 
for a 192.503-mph average—a figure that 
looked like it might hold up for the pole. 
“Well,” said Unser. “I think that’s as fast 
as the car will go. Foyt is going to be 
hard to beat for the pole, though. He’s 
got a mean streak in him.” 

As the afternoon wore along, every¬ 
one was waiting for Foyt to show those 
CART upstarts who the master was. 
Meanwhile, other vets were turning in 
unspectacular but adequate runs. Bobby 
Unser and Gordon Johncock, in the high 
189 bracket, placed themselves in what 
would ultimately prove to be the second 
row; Wally Dallenbach and young John¬ 
ny Parsons joined Rutherford in the 
third; Mike Mosley in Dan Gurney’s 
Eagle-Cosworth qualified for a place in 
the fourth row. 


Janet Guthrie delighted her many fans 
by turning in the steadiest run of the day 
in her Lola-Cosworth—four laps that 
varied by only 1.339 mph for a 185.720 
average and a spot in the middle of the 
fifth row. Rookie Howdy Holmes, fresh 
out of Formula Atlantic school, proved 
the best of a crop of seven promising 
newcomers, edging Guthrie by a scant 
.144 mph. 

With Sneva. Foyt and Mears still to 
come, however, the middle-of-lhe-pack 
drama began to pall. It was the 47th driv¬ 
er in line—Sneva—who had won the 
pole for Roger Penske the last two years 
but now had jumped to the Sugaripe 
Prune Special, a McLaren-Cosworth, 
who raised the curtain on Act Three. And 
it was a thriller. Sneva’s first lap was the 
fastest of the day so far—192.926—and 
he kept getting better, riding so close to 
the wall in Turn 4 that fans yipped in fear. 
His third lap was 193.175. Maybe he’d 
spooked himself as well, because his last 
lap was only (only?) 192.276 for an aver¬ 
age of 192.998. It looked like Sneva 
would be the first man in Indy history to 
sit on the pole in three straight races. 

And it looked even more that way 
when Foyt came out. Super Tex has a 
way of outsmarting himself—not an un¬ 
usual trait of great champions in other 
sports as well—and today he did it again. 
His first and second laps bracketed the 
192-mph mark but then he flopped— 
with a 188 and then a weak 186—for a 
189.613 average for the 10-mile run that 
put him back in the second row. “I don’t 
know,” said the 44-ycar-old grandfather 
in a voice like that of a young boy caught 
up to an elbow in the cookie jar, “it just 
started missin’ there at the end." Miss¬ 
ing, in fact, were two cylinders, the spark¬ 
plugs for which had been dropped on 
the ground and unknowingly cracked in 
a last-minute change just before A.J. took 
to the track in his Gilmore Special. 

Even as Foyt was talking, Mears was 
taking a warmup lap in the Penske- 
Cosworth known as the Gould Charge. 
“This kid is something special,” Roger 
Penske had been saying at breakfast that 
morning. “Most of the good drivers in 
this sport are getting old—well into their 
late 30s if not their 40s. But Rick is 
only 27. a natural study, and as coop¬ 
erative a driver as I have ever worked 
with. Watch him.” 


Those who did got a real charge. 
Mears’ first lap was a sizzling 194.847, 
fastest of the day. but his second—though 
slower—was the real heart-stopper. He 
barely missed the wall in Turn 2, doubt¬ 
less brushing off a few red, white and 
blue paint molecules from his car in the 
process, then did the same in Turn 3. 
His overall average of 193.736 was near¬ 
ly a mile an hour faster than Sneva’s, 
whose hopes for a third pole now faded 
as fast as they had bloomed. "Yeah, I 
spooked myself a bit on that second lap,” 
Mears said later. "Mainly in Turn 3. But 
it was worth it.” 

Penske. all smiles now. the pall of the 
early days of the month dissipated by the 
day's success, put an arm around his 
young lion’s shoulder. He had reason for 
great delight, sure enough. Not only had 
his discovery—Mears was driving in ofT- 
road races when Penske signed him at 
the start of last season—won the pole 
for the 63rd running of the 500, but sev¬ 
en of the first eight positions were filled 
by CART drivers, including the entire 
first row and two-thirds of the second. 

For all that, the ugliness of the CART- 
USAC war will doubtless surface again 
in the weeks and months to come. And 
racing will be the worse for it: a sad 
legacy on an otherwise shining day. end 



but A.J. couldn I go fast enough in qualifying. 
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FROM BOOM TO BUST TO 
BOOM IN THE WEST 


The Sonics found their confidence game just in time to stave off the Suns and send 
the conference championship back to the Kingdome by JOHN PAPANEK 


F or most of this season and the play¬ 
offs, the Seattle SuperSonics had un¬ 
shakable confidence in their own invin¬ 
cibility. Sure, the Sonics seemed to have 
the perfect blend of experience and 
youth, finesse and physique, but there 
also was that almost mythical goodness 
emanating from Coach Lenny Wilkens 
that seemed to make everything work no 
matter who was wearing the green, white 
and gold uniforms. 

After all. this was the team that bare¬ 
ly lost the NBA championship last year, 
then lost one center, Marvin Webster, to 
free agentry, and another, Tom LaGarde. 
to injury; stuck a second-year forward. 
Jack Sikma, in the pivot and replaced 
him with a forward, Lonnie Shelton, who 
had led the NBA in fouls during his two 
years in the league. And it still won the 
Pacific Division championship, then beat 
Los Angeles in five games to reach the 
Western Conference finals. 

Thus, no less an expert than Rick Bar¬ 
ry, who plays for Houston when not pon¬ 
tificating on television, said before the 
series with the Phoenix Suns, “The Son¬ 
ics will win because they believe they 
will win.” 

But then something happened. After 
romping to home wins in Games I and 
2 by scores of 108-93 and 103-97, the 
Sonics began to play as if they had Space 
Needles stuck in their throats. They had 
won that second game despite guards Gus 
Williams and Dennis Johnson shooting 
a combined 7 for 39. And their third big 
gun, Sikma, went 4 for 17. But these fail¬ 
ings only wound up infusing the Sonics 
with more confidence. 

“This was probably their best shot,” 
said Seattle Forward John Johnson, 
speaking of the Suns’ improved per¬ 
formance in Game 2. “If they play a bet¬ 
ter game in this series. I’ll be pretty 
surprised." 

But the Suns flared and played three 
better games, and by the time Game 6 
rolled around in Phoenix—“Whoever 
thought there would be a Game 6," said 


the Sonics’ veteran forward, Paul Silas— 
Seattle was one game, no, one shot, from 
being eliminated. 

But somehow Seattle’s faith in itself 
prevailed. The team’s confidence • had 
eroded badly—J.J. had long since eaten 
his words—and with good reason. In 
Games 2 through 5 the Sonics had shot 
miserably. Sikma. a 46% shooter in the 
regular season, was 14 for 56, mostly 
against a 6' 7" rookie named Joel Kra¬ 
mer. who is better suited to playing for¬ 
ward. And what’s worse, Seattle was slip¬ 
ping behind on the boards—to sweet, 
gentle Phoenix. 

With the loss of rebounding advantage 
went Seattle's chance to control Phoe¬ 
nix’ fast break. And when that break is 
run regularly by the blazing Walter Da¬ 
vis and his associates, the Suns are al¬ 
most impossible to beat. 

But in Game 6 last Sunday. Seattle 
scrapped as only it knows how. More¬ 
over, the Sonics picked that game to 
shoot 54% from the field, seven points 
better than their regular-season average, 
and devastate the Suns on the boards 
43-27 in a 106-105 win that sent the se¬ 
ries back to Seattle. 

For his part, Sikma lived up once more 
to his old nickname. The Banger moved 
the 203-pound Kramer all over the floor 
with relative impunity, and he also came 
out of his slump, hitting for 21 points 
and grabbing 10 rebounds. 

Even so. the game, and perhaps Phoe¬ 
nix’ best chance to reach the NBA finals 
for the second time in four years, went 
down to the final seconds and died at the 
hands of their best player. After rallying 
from a seven-point first-half deficit to a 
97-91 lead with 7:45 left on the strength 
of Paul Westphal’s 27 points and Davis’ 
24, the Suns got only two more field 
goals the rest of the way. It’s not insig¬ 
nificant that the surge took place when 
Wilkens decided to shift the 6' 8", 245- 
pound moving mountain, Shelton, onto 
Davis in place of the smaller, slower 
John Johnson, who had been trying vain¬ 



For Davis, everything was near perfect until 
those crucial turnovers at the end of Game 6. 


ly to stop Davis throughout the series. 

First, Shelton got Seattle what would 
become the winning basket when he ri¬ 
fled an offensive rebound to Williams for 
a swish with 54 seconds left, to make it 
106-105. But Phoenix would have three 
chances to win it. 

With 41 seconds remaining, Davis, 
driving the lane, was bothered enough 
by Shelton to be whistled for traveling. 
It was Davis’ second turnover in the final 
67 seconds. Then with four seconds left, 
Phoenix set up a shot for Davis, but he 
missed from the left of the key, again 
with Shelton in his face. In the last sec¬ 
ond, Garfield Heard missed everything, 
and so after being so close, the Suns had 
blown their chance. Wasn’t that just like 
Phoenix? And, also, just like Seattle? 

It was in Phoenix back before Game 
3 that the Suns had gained the upper 
hand. The sun was shining brightly, 
prompting many of the Sonics, confident 
and leading 2-0, to skip an optional prac¬ 
tice in favor of their hotel pool the day be¬ 
fore the game. But in a stuffy gym, Phoe¬ 
nix Coach John MacLeod was schooling 
the Suns on several new ways to attack. 
First off. Seattle’s 16-rebound-per-game 
edge—8.5 on the offensive end—was in¬ 
tolerable. Not only did it negate Phoe¬ 
nix' bread-and-butter fast break, but it 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY RICHARD MACKSON 


also gave the Sonics more opportunities 
to score than they deserved. Second, 
when Phoenix set up its offense with Al- 
van Adams in the high post, three Son¬ 
ics would fill the lane and move en masse 
to double- or triple-team Westphal or 
Davis when cither drove to the basket. 
“Ours is the first NBA team ever to have 
four players with 300 or more assists.” 
said MacLeod. “There’ll always be an 
open man. It shouldn’t be so difficult for 
us to find him.” 

And so they did, but not before Ad¬ 
ams went out after 11 minutes of Game 
3 with a sprained left ankle. For some 
long moments. Phoenix’ hopes seemed 
to hobble off the floor with Adams. Kra¬ 
mer, a third-round draft pick who hadn’t 
played center since his freshman year at 
San Diego State, forced Sikma even 
deeper into his shooting slump—5 for 13 
in Game 3. When Kramer chipped in 
with 11 points, six rebounds, two blocks 



For Sikma, nothing went quite right until he re¬ 
gained his shooting touch in the dutch victory. 


and three assists himself, it appeared that 
Adams’ injury might turn out to be one 
of those happy accidents. 

“Alvan’s game is finesse,” said one of 
the Suns. “Joel will bang. He may both¬ 
er Sikma more than Alvan could.” And 
indeed, facing Kramer, the 6' 11", 230- 
pound Sikma pressed harder. 

In the third quarter, Phoenix took 
command of the boards for the first time 
in the series and came from one point 
down to seven ahead. As the third pe¬ 
riod became the fourth, Phoenix ran off 
a 16-2 surge, its fast break—led by Da¬ 
vis—in full gear. The dizzied Sonics 
never got closer than the 10 points by 
which they lost, 113-103. 

Nonetheless, the victory still could 
have been a fluke. Surely with a slack- 
jawed rookie center, who looks rather 
like a lost puppy when he trots onto the 
floor, Phoenix couldn’t win again. But 
Kramer is smart and strong and quicker 
than he looks, and in Game 4 the Suns 
won more convincingly, 100-91. They 
dominated the boards at both ends, 
49-40, and ran 13 fast breaks to Seat¬ 
tle’s four. Davis was taking down re¬ 
bounds, darting past defenders, and he 
scored 27 points. 

John Johnson, who had to guard Da¬ 
vis, explained his strategy. “First I try to 
front him without the ball,” he said. 
“Then I try to press him into either mak¬ 
ing the bad pass or the shot. Then 1 pray 
to God that he misses it.” 

Meanwhile. Sikma’s slump was past 
the critical stage—2 for 13. In the first 
four games, he was 19 for 55 and had ex¬ 
actly three assists. Said Heard, who took 
turns with Truck Robinson and Davis in 
helping Kramer out, “They’re playing 
right into our hands by going to Jack.” 

Phoenix’ 99-93 Game 5 win in the 
Kingdome served notice that the Suns 
could no longer be taken lightly. Phoe¬ 
nix hadn’t won in Seattle in six tries, dat¬ 
ing back to March 1977. Wilkens had 
locked the doors on the Sonics’ practice 
in a vain attempt lo restore the confi¬ 
dence that was so badly eroding. 

Seattle had every chance to keep the 
home-court advantage by winning Game 
5, especially when Davis picked up three 
fouls in the first 4'/ 2 minutes and watched 
the rest of the half from the bench. Kra¬ 
mer soon joined him, and Seattle had 
the opportunity to set its own tempo— 
s-l-o-w—for the first time since Game 2. 
The Sonics moved ahead by as much as 


nine, but Alvin Scott (subbing for Da¬ 
vis) and Bayard Forrest (in for Kramer), 
along with Robinson, Heard, Westphal. 
Don Buse and Mike Bratz, showed they 
could bang away at Seattle’s own game, 
and the Suns were trailing by only 46-41 
at halftime. 

Seattle had a 66-59 lead with 1:04 left 
in the third period when MacLeod sig¬ 
naled for an all-out press. After Scott had 
made a three-point play, Bratz stole an 
inbounds pass and put in two free throws. 
Forrest stole a pass from John Johnson 
and hit Westphal for a short jumper. 
Thirty-four seconds had passed and the 
score was tied. 

From there it was all high-pressure 
basketball. Davis worked hard for 15 of 
his 17 points in the second half; West¬ 
phal scored 18 of his 27; Bratz eight of 
his 13. “We never deviated from our sys¬ 
tem,” said MacLeod. “That was the key. 
We did just what we’d done all year.” 

But Seattle panicked. When Williams 
fouled out after scoring only 10 points, 
the Sonics went to Dennis Johnson (24) 
and poor Sikma. Jack did make three bas¬ 
kets (in 13 shots) after taking the collar 
in the first three quarters, but as in Game 
2, the Sonics fouled heavily down the 
stretch, presumably hoping the Suns 
would miss. The difference this time was 
that Phoenix hit 15 straight in the final 
6:48 to take the advantage back to Ar¬ 
izona on Sunday. 

Seattle’s locker room resembled noth¬ 
ing if not a sinking ship. All the Sonics 
were angry, at each other, at themselves: 
at their lockers, at their clothes. “This is 
hard to believe.” said John Johnson. 
“This afternoon I said that the pressure 
was on them because they had to win 
one up here to take it. Well they took it 
and there was nothing we could do about 
it. If a team beats you three straight and 
you don’t respect them, then you’re a 
damn fool.” 

On Sunday the Sonics manned the 
pumps at the last possible instant and 
were afloat again. 

“I wouldn’t call what happened to us 
’overconfidence,’ ” said Wilkens. “But 
we were second-guessing ourselves. Even 
the players. You know, we didn’t win 52 
games by some fluke.” 

Nor would it be a fluke if they won 
Game 7 in the Kingdome this week and 
headed into the finals for the second 
straight year. After all, they always be¬ 
lieved they would. end 
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A QUICK COOK S TOUR 
ACROSS THE STREAM 


At one point the race left her breathless, but Betty Cook, ex-world and current 
national champion, blew them all away in the Bacardi by JULIA LAMB 


T he classic offshore powerboat racer is 
rich and restless. When big houses 
and big cars pale, the racer peels off some 
$80,000 for an exotic race boat, adds 
$250,000 or so to campaign it for a sea¬ 
son and joins the eight-race circuit. Win¬ 
ners are awarded elaborate trophies of 
crystal and silver and modest purses of 
about $12,000, barely enough money to 
keep them in spark plugs. But the circuit 
takes them to all the nifty places. Last 
week’s event, the fifth annual Bacardi 
Trophy Race, offered a 198-mile trip 
across the sea from Miami to Bimini and 
back. 

Seventeen of the big boats boiled out 
into the Atlantic last Saturday before a 
crowd of some 5,000 spectators lining 
Government Cut. The six finishers had to 
slash their way back and forth across the 
Gulf Stream in five-foot seas, searching 
out eight small checkpoints and dodging 
countless pleasure craft along the way. 
And each racer discovered, as the rich 
and restless almost always do, that it takes 
more than money to make a winner. 

Consider Rocky Aoki, the well-known 
restaurateur who spends enormous sums 
to ensure that he is well known. By his 
own reckoning, Aoki spent about $500,- 
000 last year on racing. Poor Rocky—if 
that’s the right word to describe him— 
started all eight races on the 1978 circuit 
and failed to finish a single one. But when 
the 1979 season opened March 17 with 
the Bushmills Grand Prix off Newport 
Beach, Calif., Aoki showed up with a new 
38-foot tunnel-hull boat. He took up 
where he had left off, his Benihana blow¬ 
ing a water pump 10 minutes into the 
race. He said he hoped to do better in the 
Bacardi, the second event of the season. 
But even if he did badly, Aoki pointed 
out, he could always console himself with 
thoughts of his proposed $93 million ho¬ 
tel-casino complex in Atlantic City, or 
the restaurant he will open in Moscow for 
the 1980 Olympics, or the powerboat 
speed records he hopes to establish be¬ 
tween Japan and China. He may only be 
5' 3", but Rocky Aoki thinks big. 


Charlie McCarthy of Warwick, R.l. ar¬ 
rived in Miami with a better record. Mc¬ 
Carthy had not only finished the Bush¬ 
mills GP, but he also won it. It was the 
first open-class race he had ever entered. 
Because it ‘was the first race of the sea¬ 
son, he thus became the points leader 
for the U.S. offshore title. 

McCarthy got his start in powerboats 
23 years ago, when he was 11. He and 
his friends would clamp outboards on 
small skiffs, then meander along the 
Rhode Island shore, looking for good 
spots to dig for quahogs. Several times, 
usually at night, the young clammers 
would come upon seedbeds, quahog nur¬ 
series for succulent, if illegal, small clams. 
“Mother would stand on the shore and 
blink a flashlight when the game war¬ 
dens approached," McCarthy says. The 
night diggers would then rev up and out- 
race the law. 

McCarthy now owns 300 trucks, a boat 
building business and a hot new offshore 
design he calls a Banana Boat. Banana? 
“It’s just the opposite of what you think 
of as a racer,” he says. “I sort of picture a 
banana boat moving slowly up from 
South America with everybody aboard 
asleep—including the guy at the wheel.” 

McCarthy likes to do things different¬ 
ly. Though the majority of competitive 
offshore boats are now built of duPont’s 
strong, light—and expensive—Kevlar, 
Top Banana , the 38-footer he is cam¬ 
paigning this season, is constructed of 
old-fashioned fiberglass. Further, the two 
600-hp MerCruisers that power it were 
the only carbureted engines in the open 
class for the Bacardi because, “I didn’t 
feel comfortable with fuel injection.” Af¬ 
ter spending three years and well over 
$ 100,000 to put Top Banana into the wa¬ 
ter, McCarthy pondered the question of 
what he would do if the boat succumbed 
to the pounding of the Gulf Stream. “If 
the boat goes down,” he said, “I’ll go back 
to digging quahogs at night.” 

But the treacherous stream wasn’t the 
only obstacle he had to face. There was 
also Joe Ippolito, 28, second in the na¬ 


tional points standings for the last two 
years and the defending Bacardi cham¬ 
pion, who would be driving a 38-foot 
Scarab. And there was 45-year-old Pres¬ 
ton Henn, a Florida drive-in movie ty¬ 
coon, who had won the Bacardi in 1976 
and 1977 and might have won again last 
year if he hadn’t been caught jumping 
the gun. 

Bill Martin and his new Bounty Hunt¬ 
er also were considered a serious threat, 
especially in rough seas. The bright or¬ 
ange, 39-foot Cigarette was a mean-look¬ 
ing machine built to particularly heavy 
and solid specifications. “I’ve broken 
eight open-class boats in half,” said Mar¬ 
tin, a furniture company executive from 
Clark, N.J. “1 was determined to make 
this one last.” And who would Martin 
be watching for? “I consider Betty my 
only competition out there,” he said. 

Of course. Betty Cook. Martin was re¬ 
ferring to the 1977 world champion and 
1978 U.S. champion, who is too often de¬ 
scribed as a 54-year-old grandmother. 
The fact is true, but the description is in¬ 
adequate. Cook is a tough, articulate 
woman whose determination and atten¬ 
tion to detail have put her on top in what 
was once an exclusively male field. To 
be totally prepared for all conditions at 
Miami, she had brought not one but two 
boats, a conventional deep V and a new, 
38-foot tunnel-hull handbuilt in England 
from—of all things—wood. The V was 
to be used if the Gulf Stream kicked up 
over five feet, the more fragile and faster 
tunnel if the Stream decided to flatten 
out. So Cook waited for-the Gulf Stream 
to lie down and play dead. 

It didn’t. On the morning of the race, 
though officials assured the entrants that 
seas were only three to five feet, the rac¬ 
ers were suspicious. "If they say three to 
five,” said one skeptic, “what they really 
mean is four to six and up to 10.” Though 
estimates varied, everyone agreed it was 
a day to keep wood hulls safely at their 
docks. 

As the racers roared out into the At¬ 
lantic, Flap Jack , a 38-foot Bertram 
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That’s the way it happens. 

One taste of crystal clear Smirnoff 
and si ” 


tpitrkling spring water, and you've got 
Spring Fever, pure and simple. Light it with lime, 
and it’s pute delight. It’s as bright, and bubbly, 
and breezy as the feeling it’s named for. 1 
A nd equally captivating at any season. 
Remember, though[, Spring Fever’s been / 

known to be contagious ! V’tl Of 














































6th Prize 

50 Motorola 40 channel CB radios. 

7th Prize 

1,000 Baja Courier and Monroe Turbo 
Mustang hobby kits. 


It's easy to enter. 
The hard part is 
deciding which 
vehicle you want. 


GRAND PRIZE 


Your choice of a Monroe-Magnum 
Courier Replica featuring Recaro Seats. 
Cibie driving lights, roll bar, CB radio. 
Firestone All-Terrain Tires and Cragar 
wheels. 

Indianapolis 500 Mustang Pace Car 
Replica. 

Monroe Turbo Mustang Replica 
featuring turbocharged 2.3 litre engine, 
Recaro Seats, Firestone SS Radial Tires 
and custom interior and exterior. 

2nd Prize 

1979 F-150 Ford Pickup. 

3rd Prize 

1979 Ford Fairmont Futura. 

4th Prize 

1979 Pinto Cruising Wagon. 

5th Prize 

Ten desirable group packages. Ten sets 
of four Firestone SS radial tires. Ten 
sets of four Monroe' Radial-Mafic' or 
Monro-Magnum' 60 shocks. Ten 
complete assortments of Valvoline 
automotive products including a case 
of Valvoline All-Climate motor oil. 


OFFICIAL 

RULES 

To enter, stop by any participating Ford Dealer*, 
Firestone Store or Dealer, Monroe Dealer or Valvo¬ 
line Dealer and complete the entry form, or hand 
print Ihe words "Ford, Firestone, Monroe, Valvo¬ 
line” plus your name, address and zip code on a 
3" x 5" piece ot paper and send to "Winner? 
Choice Sweepstakes," P.O. Box 1016, Birming¬ 
ham, Michigan 48012. Enter as often as you like. 
1,064 chances to win. One prize per family. All 
prizes will be awarded. Automobiles will be award¬ 
ed with predetermined list of options. Winners will 
be notified by mail. All entries become the prop¬ 
erty of Marketing Corporation of America. Birming¬ 
ham, Michigan. No purchase necessary to enter. 

Winners will be determined in a random drawing 
May 31,1979 from all entries received no later thaiv 
midnight May 30,1979, by an independent judging 
organization whose decisions are final. If winner 
does not meet licensing requirements of the prize, 
then the prize may be transferred to a member of 
the immediate family. Taxes, if any, are the sole 
responsibility of the winner No substitution or 
prizes is permitted "Winner's Choice Sweep- 
stakes" open to all residents ot the U.S.A. except 
employees, dealers and families ot Ford Motor 
Company, Firestone Tire Company. Monroe Auto 
Equipment Company. Valvoline Oil Company,* 
their advertising and judging agencies. Void in 
Missouri, Wisconsin and wherever prohibited and 
restricted by law. The odds of winning will be de¬ 
termined by the number of entries received. For a 
list of prize winners or complete description of" 
prize vehicles, send a separate stamped, self- 
addressed envelope to. Winners, P.O. 8ox 225, 
Birmingham, Michigan 48012 
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the Holiday Inn. so why don't you come 
over sometime?’ ” 

[ Atkins went to the motel. "The man 
asked me, ’Are you having any prob¬ 
lems?’ I said, ‘Oh. just a few bills.’ He 
said. ‘Do you need any money? We can 
loan you some money.’ I said. ‘Nah, that's 
O.K He said, i'm not going to try to get 
you o sign anything. Don't worry about 

I that But if I do you a favor, you can go 
ahead and do me a favor. Why don't you 
just -.ign this thing right here?' ” 

Atkins read the five-page offer sheet. 
“It had all these big words on it," he 
says. “I’m not an academic genius. He 
said it wasn’t legally binding. He told me. 

I ‘Anytime you want to get out of this, 
just give me a call.' I signed it. I knew I 
did something wrong. I didn’t want the 
NCAA to do something to Maryland, but 
I jus needed some money to pay some 
bills, i didn’t want to sign with him. but 
I just needed to pay my bills.” Atkins 
says that he accepted loans totaling about 
SI, 000. Trope says it was $ 1,600. 

I Later, after a one-day visit to Trope's 
home in Pacific Palisades, Atkins appar¬ 
ently changed his mind about having 
Trope represent him. He told SI corre¬ 
spondent Joe D’Adamo. "Trope did all 
this stuff. He had a limousine pick me 
up at the airport and take me to his place. 
He’s -ot a mansion out there. He’s got a 
butlci and a couple of Rolls-Royces. He 
took me for a ride and got me something 
to eat. He just made me feel obligated. 

I “Then he got me in this room with 
maybe about three or four other people, 
and he said. ‘Well, how would you like 
to go with us? If you don’t feel com¬ 
fortable with us, you can leave.’ But you 
can’t say you're going to leave, with four 
or five other people there. It’s just like 
being on stage with a thousand people 
looking at you. They knew all along, and 
I knew from the first night, that I didn't 
have no other way of getting them [the 
loans] paid. But they were aware all along 
that I did something w rong." 

Atkins claims he never heard from 
Trope or anyone from Trope’s office on 
or about Jan. 29. the date when Trope- 
signed the offer sheets and had them no¬ 
torized He also says that Trope subse¬ 
quently called his girl friend and "tried 
*oIntimidate her." Now Atkins has a new 
agen | talked to over 150 agents since 
lhe regular season ended." he says. "Last 
month I met Mr. Rick Bennett, a law¬ 
yer. He was the most decent person I 
met. He’s my agent." 


Ottis Anderson, the University of Mi¬ 
ami’s premier running back and the first- 
round choice of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
also signed a Trope offer sheet last July 
and. according to Trope, accepted a loan 
of S600. Anderson, who denies receiving 
any money from Trope, later dropped 
him and signed with a Houston agent 
named Clifford Paul. Anderson accepted 
a $4,000 loan from Paul as a down pay¬ 
ment on a 1979 Buick Regal, repaid the 
loan, dropped Paul and also is currently 
being represented by Bennett. Says Trope 
of Anderson's dealings, "I have little- 
doubt what the judge is going to say about 
a player he sees got a car from one agent, 
loans from another, then signed with yet 
a third.... So if anybody was conning 
anybody, Ottis Anderson was conning 
us.” 

T he list of players Trope has sued for 
breach of contract includes Atkins. 
Anderson and Texas A&M’s Sanders, a 
defensive tackle drafted in the eighth 
round by Tampa Bay. Sanders admits he 
received almost $1,000 in loans from 
Trope, and says he also was given a royal- 
treatment visit to Trope’s mansion. Sand¬ 
ers says, “The thing that turned me 
against Trope, that made me realize he 
was a phony, was that almost any rep¬ 
resentative will give you a copy of some¬ 
thing you sign. I asked him to leave me 
something, and he said he would send it 
by mail. But I never received anything." 

Trope is seeking $52,500 in damages 
from Anderson, apparently on the as¬ 
sumption that this would be his commis¬ 
sion on Anderson's NFL contract. 

Some of the player suits have been set¬ 
tled out of court, some have not. some 
are in a state of total confusion. Keith 
Dorney, the Penn State offensive tackle 
who was the Detroit Lions’ No. I choice, 
was said by Trope to have settled, but 
Dorney says he neither signed an offer 
sheet nor accepted any cash loans. “I hale 
to have Trope doing dirty to my name,” 
Dorney says. 

Attorney Singman, who is the legal ad¬ 
viser to Theotis Brown, the UCLA run¬ 
ning back who was a second-round 
choice of St. Louis, says of Trope's suits. 
"In my opinion, the complaint he has 
filed against Brown and the complaint 
he has filed against myself are entirely 
lacking in merit. There is an absolute un- 
equivocable defense to the complaint in 
that the agreement upon which the com¬ 
plaints are based is invalid because it is 


void under the circumstances under 
which it was executed." Legally. Sing- 
man fell that the contract had no bind¬ 
ing substance from the start. This, too, 
was the opinion of Beverly Hills lawyer 
William Zeltonoga, who represents Jer¬ 
ry Robinson, the UCLA linebacker who 
was the Philadelphia Eagles' No. I pick. 
Zeltonoga says. "The agreement is clear¬ 
ly voidable because it doesn't exist in the 
eyes of the law. It was made under fraud¬ 
ulent representation because it would 
jeopardize Jerry’s amateur standing un¬ 
der NCAA rules." More generally. Sing- 
man says. "The real burning question is 
why did all these people all across the 
country leave him independently? Why 
did they all decide it was not in their 
best interest to be represented by Mi¬ 
chael Trope?" 

Trope expects that more than half of 
his suits against the players will be set¬ 
tled out of court. "If these guys think an 
agent is expensive, wait until they see 
what it costs to hire a California attor¬ 
ney,” he says. But while some observers 
think the whole thing may be dropped 
after suitable publicity for Trope’s case. 
Trope insists otherwise. “When I dream 
about it. I’m really looking forward to 
this fight,” he says. “When I think of all 
of us battling this out in front of a judge, 
having the chance to hurl their charges 
right back at them, a blood rush goes to 
my head. It's about lime somebody had 
the guts to go to court and get a judge to 
make a ruling on all this stuff. There’s 
one thing I think you should understand: 
of the players who were drafted in the 
first three rounds. 60% of them made a 
commitment to an agent in one form or 
another before their college eligibility 
was up. This is the trade. This is how 
the business works.” 

And whatever the outcome of his law ¬ 
suits. Mike Trope has declared war on 
the NCAA. He says. “If they ever try to 
pick out one of Mike Trope's players and 
make him ineligible to teach everyone 
else a lesson, that is a pure violation of 
the due process clause in the Constitu¬ 
tion. I’d feel compelled at that point to 
hire my own investigators—and I would 
do that—and I’d come up with a dossier 
of at least 30 or 40 of the major uni¬ 
versities that have broken NCAA rules. 
That would force them to put everyone 
on probation, and then, on Saturday af¬ 
ternoons we could all watch women's 
basketball on television during the 
football season." end 
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T he announced attendance for the A's 
game with Seattle at the Oakland 
Coliseum on the chilly night of April 17 
was 653. Actually, the crowd wasn’t quite 
that large, because the American LeagU) 
doesn't subtract no-shows from its alien 
dance figures and not everyone who 
bought a ticket for the game was in the 
park. Carl Finley, Charles O. Finley's firel 
cousin and. in effect, his front office, es 
timated that 550 men, women and chil 
dren were in the seats, a figure that ex 
ceeded by several hundred the compU 
tation of Oakland First Baseman Da*j 
Revering, who had counted to 20<> be 
fore he was distracted by more urgen 
matters on the diamond. But even the an¬ 
nounced crowd set a record low for the 


THEY B m 
JUST MAD mmT 
CHARLIE 

As few as 653 fans have seen the A’s play, but it’s owner 
Finley who’s being sued for nonsupport by RON FIMRITE 
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franchise since it moved to the Bay Area, 
although it fell short, by 652, of equaling 
the lowest attendance for a professional 
baseball game in Oakland, which was es¬ 
tablished on Nov. 8, 1905 by a man, re¬ 
grettably anonymous, who watched the 
Pacific Coast League Oaks play the Port¬ 
land Beavers. Still, 653—or 550 or 200— 
in a stadium that seats 50,000 look about 
like one. 

The fact is, watching the A’s play these 
days is fully as lonely, if not necessarily 
as rewarding, a pastime as philately or 
lepidopterology. It’s true that the histor¬ 
ic April 17 game was competing with it¬ 
self on local TV, being one of 10 Oak¬ 
land home games to be televised this 
season, as well as with the telecast of a 


San Francisco Giants' game from San Di¬ 
ego. It’s also true that the following day, 
without competition from the tube, the 
attendance was nearly doubled when an 
alleged 1,215 showed up. But it’s true, 
too. that if the As continue to draw fans 
at their current clip, they will easily bot¬ 
tom their Oakland season low of 495,412 
in 1977. Even a half-price night game 
with the perennially popular Red Sox on 
April 30 attracted only 14,716. and in 
two games the world champion Yankees 
could lure a total of only 16,293 fans. 
All this is occurring at a time when big 
league attendance records are being top¬ 
pled annually. The A’s total of 526.999 
last year was nearly a million less than 
the average for American League teams. 


There is something to be said for 
such privacy at the ball park, as the 
San Francisco Examiner and several Bay 
Area television stations have gleefully 
observed. The A's fan suffers none of 
the myriad inconveniences that afflict 
spectators in more populous stadiums. 
He can park his car as near to the Col¬ 
iseum as the players do, and he can pur¬ 
chase a ticket at the last possible mo¬ 
ment—if he can find a booth open. Once 
inside, the odds on catching a foul ball 
are much better than anywhere else. 
He can easily locate friends in the park, 
and he is likely to have his own per¬ 
sonal vendor of soft drinks, beer and 
comestibles. He is very much like a guest 
at an exclusive party. 


continued 
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OAKLAND continued. 


Alas, the City of Oakland and the 
County of Alameda, which jointly own 
the Coliseum, and the commission that 
operates it for them would much prefer 
an enlarged guest list. Eight days after 
the record-low crowd, they filed suit in 
Federal Court charging Finley and 
Charles O. Finley & Co.. Inc. with breach 
of contract, alleging that the team own¬ 
er had not complied with his "obliga¬ 
tion to endeavor in good faith to obtain 
maximum occupancy of the Stadium by 
the public by failing to reasonably pro¬ 
mote attendance at Oakland A's base¬ 
ball games." The plaintiffs are seeking 
damages of $ 1.5 million for revenues lost 
over the last four years in concessions, 
parking and such, in addition to SIO mil¬ 
lion in punitive damages for Finley’s 
"reckless and conscious disregard" of his 
promotional obligations. 

The suit brings to a climax a decade 
and more of warfare between the eccen¬ 
tric tenant and his intractable landlords, 
and judicially fruitless though such ac¬ 
tion seems likely to be—Finley, after all, 
has given Oakland three world champi¬ 
ons during that time—the suit has proved 
extraordinarily popular among the locals, 
because Finley right now is about as well 
regarded in the East Bay as William Te- 


cumseh Sherman was in Atlanta some 
years before that city joined the Nation¬ 
al League. Certainly the Coliseum peo¬ 
ple rue the day they didn’t heed the warn¬ 
ing of Missouri Senator Stuart Syming¬ 
ton, who, after learning of Finley’s 
transfer of the A’s from Kansas City to 
Oakland, told his fellow legislators on 
Oct. 19. 1967, "Oakland is the luckiest 
city since Hiroshima." 

“People don't want to come to the ball 
park because they don't want Finley to 
get his share of the tickets." says Donna 
Oneto. membership secretary of the Oak¬ 
land A’s Boosters Club, an esoteric or¬ 
ganization if ever there was one. She ex¬ 
presses a surprisingly common sentiment. 
Fans in other cities might stay away to 
avoid seeing the players, but Oakland 
fans, it appears, steer clear to spite the 
owner. And the players don’t seem to 
blame them. 

“Charlie hasn’t spent one red cent on 
promotion,” says Bob Lacey, the outspo¬ 
ken relief pitcher. “I’ve played on Triple 
A teams that promoted more. I’ve never 
been asked to speak anywhere. The fans 
don’t even know who we are.... 1 don’t 
care, let him punish me. He’s hoping I’ll 
have a bad year so he can give me a pay 
cut.” 


The breach-of-contract suit hinges on 
paragraph 7(d) of Finley's lease with the 
Coliseum, which requires him to "main¬ 
tain an American League baseball team 
of the character and standing required 
by Major League rules for the conduct 
of professional Major League baseball 
games and endeavor in good faith to ob¬ 
tain the maximum occupancy of the sta¬ 
dium by the public. ...” It may be ar¬ 
gued that the inexperienced young A’s 
are just barely a team of big league cal¬ 
iber—even though their 12-21 record at 
the end of last week made them only the 
sixth worst club in the majors—but the 
crux of the matter is Finley’s non-pro- 
molion of what little he has. In the view 
of the Coliseum commissioners, he has 
done his utmost to conceal his team from 
the public. 

No A’s spring training games were 
broadcast, so the season more or less 
sneaked up on radio listeners. Finley 
didn’t even sign a radio contract until 
the night before the season began and 
Red Rush, his No. I announcer, didn't 
learn he was to do the games until 12 
hours before the season opener. Rush, a 
burly man who, like legions of others, 
has been hired and fired by Finley be¬ 
fore, may have at his command the most 



In better days, when the A s were world champs, the 0 in Finley 's name stood lor omnipresent He ran the team, whether he was at the park or on the phone. 
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There were banner years—but only on the field 


complete vocabulary of baseball bro¬ 
mides of any living broadcaster. He fla¬ 
vors his commentary with such anach¬ 
ronistic pearls as: “He motored back full 
tilt”: and "That got him out of the old 
pickle barrel”; and “The hickory really 
met the horsehide.” 

Luckily, not many listeners can hear 
such hoary pronouncements because 
Finley’s radio contract is with a San Jose 
station, KXRX, that broadcasts at a mere 
5.000 watts after dark. Rush fades inex¬ 
orably from earshot as one drives west 
from the Coliseum toward San Francisco 
on the Nimitz Freeway. Nonetheless, the 
A’s are more accessible to listeners now 
than they were at the beginning of last 
season, when Ftn\ey fiTs\ conuac\ed with 
the 10-watt, student-operated University 
of California station before finally sign¬ 
ing on with KNEW in Oakland. 

The suit contends that Finley has pub¬ 
lished a declining amount of promotional 
literature, such as schedules, team pho¬ 
tographs. posters, calendars, newsletters 
and yearbooks, and has mounted no paid 
advertising campaign. Other complaints 
are that he has no continuous year-round 
sales program, that he maintains a front- 
office staff—Carl Finley is pretty much 
it—too small to conduct effective public 
relations, provides no discounts for 

This San Jose station carries A s games, though 
its signal can barely be heard in the Bay Area. 


young fans, schedules no giveaway days 
and won’t cooperate with the Boosters 
Club. Actually, on those rare occasions 
in the past few years when the A's have 
had giveaways, they have been stuck with 
thousands of unclaimed items, the sup¬ 
ply having far exceeded the demand. And 
sales apparently are less than brisk at the 
souvenir stands; last week the conces¬ 
sionaires were offering buttons celebrat¬ 
ing Ken Holtzman. who last pitched for 
the A’s in 1975; and Dal Maxvill, who 
has not played in the majors since that 
year. Last June the Coliseum offered to 
put up SI00.000 for promotion if Finley 
would match the figure. He wouldn’t. 

There was no first-ball ceremony at 
the A’s opener this year, and Fi'nley him¬ 
self was among the no-shows. In fact, 
the owner would seem to be in the very 
forefront of the A’s non-fans. By the end 
of April he hadn't watched his team play 
a single game, either in spring training 
or during the regular season. 

The players see subtler indications of 
his disenchantment. He made no trades 
in the first month of the season, a time 
when he ordinarily moves more bodies 
from place to place than the Long Island 


Rail Road. He hasn’t hired a “designated 
runner.” a specialist along the swift lines 
of such Finley greyhounds as Allan (the 
Panamanian Express) Lewis. Herb (the 
World's Fastest Human) Washington or 
Matt (the Scat) Alexander. Stanley (the 
Hammer) Burrell, the teen-ager Finley 
employed a year ago to telephone game 
accounts back to him in Chicago and. it 
was darkly suspected, to deliver spy re¬ 
ports on the players, has been around, 
only as an occasional spectator. And be¬ 
cause Charlie O. himself is never on the 
premises, there have been no “dehuman¬ 
izing” harangues from the master to his 
servants. Because of Finley's absence and 
his comparative silence, it would appear 
that Jim Marshall, the 17th man hired to 
manage the A’s in Finley’s 19 seasons as 
owner, may be the first who is truly a 
manager and not an answering service. 
Marshall discreetly refuses to say how of¬ 
ten he communicates with his employer, 
but the players firmly suspect the game 
plan is no longer being dictated by phone 
from Chicago. “He’s not calling at all.” 
says Lacey. “He's not paying attention." 

The strangest twist is that Finley him¬ 
self seems to have drifted into continued 
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semi-seclusion. For one who habitually 
blossoms in the limelight, he has become 
something of a shrinking violet. He is¬ 
sued no immediate public response to the 
Coliseum lawsuit and hasn't been return¬ 
ing any calls. And this is a man who used 
to spend more time on the phone than 
most people do in bed. 

To be sure. Finley’s reticence might 
be traced in part to some severe prob¬ 
lems outside of Oakland. He was charged 
with battery after a barroom altercation 
in Chicago with one Roger Seacrist. a 38- 
year-old advertising man. Seacrist told 
police he had merely inquired of Finley 
if a seat at Hillery's Bar was vacant. Af¬ 
ter Finley told him it was occupied, Sea- 
crist says he replied, “Oh, sorry to both¬ 
er you.” For some reason, Seacrist told 
police. Finley took offense at this cour¬ 
teous rejoinder, and after an exchange 
of epithets, the 61 -year-old Finley socked 
Seacrist in the face. Seacrist filed his com¬ 
plaint three days after the April 6 in¬ 
cident. claiming to have suffered a hair¬ 
line fracture of the jaw and impaired 
hearing. He is also threatening to take 
civil action. Finley is scheduled to be in 
court on June 5 to answer the charge. 
Later next month his wife Shirley's di¬ 
vorce action against him will be tried in 
an Indiana court. 

These legal assaults may cost Finley 
dearly, but despite his occasional poor- 
mouthing. it is doubtful if he is losing 
much money on the A's. He rarely makes 
a player deal these days that doesn't in¬ 
volve cash. Last year such transactions 
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grossed him more than a million bucks— 
400.000 of them in the deal that sent Vida 
Blue to the Giants—a sum that was just 
about sufficient to meet his player pay¬ 
roll, which is the lowest in baseball. No 
Oakland player earns as much as $100,- 
000 at a time when that figure is very 
nearly the average annual wage for ma¬ 
jor-leaguers. When Finley attempted to 
cut the salary of Reliever Dave Heav- 
erlo, his highest-paid employee. Heaverlo 
took him to arbitration and won a $95,- 
000 contract. Finley was 0 for 5 in the lat¬ 
est round of arbitration hearings. 

The A’s get $900,000 as their share of 
the major leagues’ national television 
package, and last year Finley signed a 
three-year agreement with a San Fran¬ 
cisco station to do local telecasts that is 
worth an additional $600,000 per annum. 
The A’s drew nearly 1.4 million to their 
road games last year, and because vis¬ 
iting teams receive 20% of the gate, Fin¬ 
ley made money at the considerable ex¬ 
pense of his fellow owners, a turn of 
events that, considering his well-known 
regard for those colleagues, is not likely 
to induce pangs of conscience. For their 
part, visitors to Oakland took the well- 
known bath. A three-game series with 
the Angels last month attracted only 
7,877 spectators, which means that after 
paying air. motel, meal, bus and truck¬ 
ing expenses, the visitors lost a bit more 
than $2,200, according to the Los An¬ 
geles Times' calculations. The check they 
received from the A’s of a little more 
than $5,500 barely covered Rod Carew’s 
daily earnings of $4,938. And the An¬ 
gels' home base is only 420 miles from 
Oakland. Teams from the Midwest and 
the East obviously suffer far greater loss¬ 
es. One Midwestern executive said. “It 
would be cheaper for us to forfeit all of 
our games out there.” 

Finley’s lease with the Coliseum, 
which runs through the 1987 season, is 
one of the most favorable in all of base¬ 
ball. His annual rent is only $125,000, 
and he gets 25% of the gross receipts 
from concessions and 27*/i% of the in¬ 
come from parking. 

Of course, it has been Finley’s re¬ 
nowned unwillingness—or inability—to 
keep good players on his payroll that has 
most dramatically reduced his expenses. 
Since 1975 Sal Bando, Don Baylor, Blue, 
Bert Campaneris, Rollie Fingers. Phil 
Garner, Holtzman, Catfish Hunter, Reg¬ 
gie Jackson, Bill North. Joe Rudi. Gene 
Tenace and Claudell Washington—in 
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short, enough talent to form a champi¬ 
onship team—have all departed Finley’s 
employ, either because they went else¬ 
where for lucrative free-agent contracts, 
or because Finley traded them in antic¬ 
ipation that they would become free 
agents, or because Charlie O. simply un¬ 
loaded them, apparently to get cash. 

Further, Finley employs no full-time 
scouts or minor league hitting and pitch¬ 
ing instructors, and he fleshes out his di¬ 
rectory of club officials by including sec¬ 
retaries and clerks as well as Trainer Joe 
Romo. Equipment Manager Frank Cien- 
sezyk and Visiting Clubhouse Manager 
Steve Vucinich. Discounting himself and 
Charles O. Finley Jr., who is listed as sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. Finley has precisely 
three executives. Executive Vice-Presi¬ 
dent Carl Finley, Controller Chuck Cot- 
tonaro and Minor League Director Norm 
Koseike. Of these. Carl is the chief cook 
and bottle-washer. Formerly a high 
school vice-principal in Dallas, he is as 
soft-spoken and good-natured as his 
cousin is bombastic and cantankerous. 
As Charlie seems to be removing him¬ 
self from stage center, Carl, six years 
younger, is hesitantly emerging as a 
somewhat quieter spokesman. But there 
is no questioning his loyalty and subser¬ 
vience to the boss in Chicago. “Charlie 
and I have always been close,” he says. 
“He’s a great guy." 

The A’s have only four coaches on the 
field, whereas many teams have five or 
six. but they have a spare in the press 
box. When Bobby Winkles abruptly quit 
as manager last May, Coach Jack Mc- 
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Keon moved into his chair, and Bobby 
Hofman. a former Giant player who is 
the team’s traveling secretary and public- 
relations man, put on a uniform and 
began coaching at first base. Ciensczyk 
also sometimes pulled multiple duty, 
looking after the accommodations, pre¬ 
paring statistics and press notes, clean¬ 
ing up the clubhouse and sending out 
the laundry. Hofman is back upstairs this 
year and Ciensczyk is down below, but 
who knows what might happen if—or. 
considering Finley’s history, when— 
Marshall gets his walking papers? 

Finley professedly wants nothing more 
than to unload his run-down property, 
and remarkably there appears to be no 
shortage of prospective buyers. But noth¬ 
ing in Charlie O.’s life is simple. The A’s 
seemed all but sold a few weeks before 
the 1978 season began to multi-million¬ 
aire oilman Marvin Davis, who would 
have moved the team to Denver and 
started afresh. Then the Coliseum peo¬ 
ple stepped forward to remind all par¬ 
ties that Finley’s 20-year lease with them 
didn’t expire for nine more seasons. Var¬ 
ious offers were made to buy up the re¬ 
maining years of the lease, and at one 
time it was proposed that the Giants play 
part of their schedule in Oakland to com¬ 
pensate the community for the loss of 
major league baseball. The Giants balked 
when the Coliseum insisted that the ar¬ 
rangement continue until the expiration 
of the Giants’ Candlestick Park lease in 
1994. It was the smartest move the Gi¬ 
ants never made. With a contending 
team, they attracted a near-record 1.75 
million fans to Candlestick. Meanwhile, 
the Coliseum hung tough with Finley. 
Davis went shopping elsewhere, and the 
A’s—or what was left of them—played 
before a few friends and neighbors. 

Moving the team out of Oakland does 
not now seem to be in anyone’s imme¬ 
diate plans, what with the Coliseum’s de¬ 
termination to have the full terms of its 
lease met. But Finley has entertained at 
least three offers from buyers who would 
pay him from $9 million to $10 million 
for the A’s and keep them where they 
are. One of these groups, headed by Oak¬ 
land furniture dealers Sam and Ed Ber- 
covich, was scratched by the Coliseum 
when it was learned they were seeking 
to modify the terms of the lease. Finley 
himself rejected the others by character¬ 
izing their offers as “big hat, no cattle.” 

“I don’t know what he means by that,” 
snorts Neil Papiano, a former Finley at¬ 


torney. who organized one of the groups. 
“We have five presidents of New York 
Stock Exchange firms, the owner of the 
largest theater chain in the U.S., the own¬ 
er of the second-largest advertising firm 
in California, presidents of three other 
companies and the owner and publisher 
of the Oakland Tribune , among others, 
in our group. That is no cattle?” 

Popular sentiment has it that even with 
“cattle” and strong local promotion, the 
A’s wouldn’t succeed because the Bay 
Area can’t support two big league teams 
playing in parks less than an hour’s drive 
apart. And if it should come to a show¬ 
down. it is said, the Giants, with their 
solid hold on fan loyalty throughout 
northern California, would win. After all, 
they were there first. 

Finley argues that he gave the East 
Bay five straight division winners and 
three straight world champions, and yet 
he was able to draw more than a million 
only twice, in 1973 and 1975, and then 
just barely (1,000,763 and 1,075,518, re¬ 
spectively) and only with half-price 
nights. 

oliseum General Manager Bill 
Cunningham protests that Finley 
never allowed the A’s to become 
part of “the fabric of the community.” It 
was Finley’s team, not the town’s. “He 
says winning is enough. Well, then, why 
do the Dodgers and the Reds promote 
the way they do?” Cunningham asks. 
“What he should have been doing in the 
championship years was building a fan 
base for the lean years. A player like Joe 
Rudi lived here the year round, and he 
was never asked to go anywhere on be¬ 
half of the team. The only way we’ll ever 
know if this area can support two major 
league teams is if we have two solid or¬ 
ganizations marketing their product. 
We’ve never had that.” 

Cunningham points to sellout crowds 
at Oakland Raider and Golden State 
Warrior games in the same Coliseum 
complex. “And for two years in a row 
we’ve been the No. 1 concert stadium in 
the country.” There are, he adds, 1.7 mil¬ 
lion people in the East Bay alone, 4.4 mil¬ 
lion in the six Bay Area counties and six 
million prospective fans within easy driv¬ 
ing distance of the Coliseum. Cunning¬ 
ham chafes at the sight of busloads of 
fans from the boondocks headed for Can¬ 
dlestick Park on weekends, even though 
the Oakland stadium is more accessible. 

And so an impasse is reached. The 


Coliseum, either out of obdurate civic 
pride or because it foresees a substantial 
increase in income should the A’s be sold 
to new, local ownership, refuses to free 
the team from its contract. And Finley 
won’t sell. He invariably falls back on 
the excuse that no substantial buyer has 
come forth, but another reason, which is 
gaining increasing currency in the East 
Bay and throughout baseball, may be that 
Charlie O. is keeping the team out of 
spite. He can do this, the theory holds, be¬ 
cause he has pared costs to a minimum 
and is losing little, if any, money, while 
gleefully tweaking two old adversaries, 
the Coliseum commission and his fellow 
baseball owners, both of whom arc los¬ 
ing considerable sums because of Fin¬ 
ley’s skinflint ways. 

Meanwhile, the franchise deteriorates 
like a neighborhood on the wrong side 
of the tracks. “When you think about it, 
it boggles the mind,” says Heaverlo. Says 
Revering, speaking of the Coliseum, “I 
guess they want a bird in the hand, even 
if it’s a dead bird.” 

And yet, amid all of the disheartening 
confusion, the A’s do have their loyal 
fans. Night after night they sit in their yel¬ 
low jackets behind the team’s third-base 
dugout, huddled there on cold evenings 
like survivors of some natural disaster. 
“Our motto,” says one of the breed, Es¬ 
ther Winton of San Leandro, “is never 
mind Finley, support the players.” 

Most nights there is no roar of the 
crowd to muffle the loyalists’ exhorta¬ 
tions, so the players have come to rec¬ 
ognize the members of this hardy band 
by sight and by sound. But when the Yan¬ 
kees and the Red Sox are in town, some 
of the usually vacant seats are filled by 
auslanders with old loyalties who root 
for the visitors. On these occasions home 
games are no different from away games 
for the A’s, and a certain understandable 
disorientation sets in. A visitor’s home 
run will be cheered louder than one by 
the home team. The situation became so 
acute last year that Pitcher Matt Keough 
found himself saying he wished “these 
people” would stay home and leave the 
park to the hard-core fans. But even the 
turncoats seem not so numerous this 
year, and an eerie solitude prevails at al¬ 
most every game, regardless of the op¬ 
position. Still, Revering feels he will be 
able to recognize doomsday when it 
comes. “We’ll really know we’re in trou¬ 
ble,” he says, “when people come in here 
to root for Seattle.” end 
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When Ohio State’s Tom Cousineau 
was tabbed by Buffalo as the NFL’s 
No. 1 draft pick, he told the Bills... 
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B ill Dupler is the proprietor of the 
Crest Tavern, Columbus, Ohio’s 
original dart bar, which was established 
at the end of Prohibition and has not suf¬ 
fered from refurbishing in the ensuing 
years. It’s a neighborhood joint, Archie 
Bunker's kind of place, where the drink¬ 
ing is hard, with elbows firmly planted 
on the bar, and the talk is of sports. One 
day last week Dupler was idly mopping 
up spilled beer when his attention—and 
everyone else’s—shifted outside. “Look 
at that damn fool," Dupler says. “Just 
bounced his Jeep right up over the curb 
and parked. With things like that. I don’t 
have to provide any entertainment here.” 

Immediately the door is darkened by 
the driver of the Jeep Renegade with the 
orange and yellow stripes, hulking Tom 
Cousineau. who is wearing a vest and 
no shirt, sloppy trousers, untied sneak¬ 
ers and a smile that lights up the saloon. 
All eyes fill with admiration. For while 
Cousineau, the No. I pick in the NFL 
draft a fortnight ago, may not yet be a 
hot autograph in Buffalo, he writes his 
own ticket in Columbus. Right now, in 
fact, he is perfectly parked at the edge 
of a financial bonanza and national- 
celebrity status. 

Megabucks will soon flow into the 
pockets of the Ohio State linebacker. 

Thanks to the tattoo on his teg. the sun is always 
shining lor Cousineau—and for his akita, Kimo 


courtesy of the Buffalo Bills, who picked 
Cousineau No. 1. Celebrity will proba¬ 
bly take a bit longer. Not since 1965, 
when the old AFL Houston Oilers se¬ 
lected Baylor Wide Receiver Lawrence 
Elkins No. 1, has a first choice from a 
major school been so little known. Equal¬ 
ly unheralded in recent years were Ten¬ 
nessee State’s Too Tall Jones (1974) and 
Tampa’s John Matuszak (1973). but they 
had played for smaller schools. 

Curiously enough, since the pro draft 
was initiated in 1936, Cousineau is the 
only Ohio Stale player ever to be picked 
No. 1, and only the second linebacker so 
honored—the first being Texas’ Tommy 
Nobis by Atlanta in 1966. 

Even in football-crazed Columbus, 
where the fans are knowledgeable, there 
is some ignorance concerning Cousineau. 
Like the other night, when a man walked 
up to Cousineau and said, “I know you, 
you’re an All-American here. Wait, yeah. 
Tim Cazzini. Hiya, Tim.” Said Cousi¬ 
neau. “Right, that’s me.” Another guy ap¬ 
proached, looked and said, “Hey, you’re 
Cousineau. Wait, no you’re not.” Said 
Cousineau. “Right. I'm not.” 

But in the Crest, where Cousineau 
feels comfortable, there’s no identity cri¬ 
sis. The customers like to slap Tom 
around, grinning and offering their opin¬ 
ions on how great he is. Sometimes, they 
go on to explain how they. too. would 
continued 
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have been equally great “if only_” 

Cousineau is assailed on all sides. One 
man tries to make conversation by say¬ 
ing he’s a “free-lance sportswriter,” al¬ 
though it comes out "free-sance lortswri- 
ter” on the first try. 

Tom gracefully squirms away and 
plugs a jukebox for Luckenbach, Texas. 
Another patron. Dave Korodi of Colum¬ 
bus, approaches Cousineau and says, 
“Boy, Tom, I guess this being No. 1 is 
something you have to get used to.” 
Cousineau drains his bottle of Stroh’s and 
says, laughing. “Well, you can get used 
to anything.” 

When Cousineau can slip off into a 
corner, he props his feet up on a chair 
and reflects on being No. 1. “How many 
times in most people’s lives does some¬ 
one walk up and say, ‘You’re the great¬ 
est’ ? " he asks rhetorically. “That would 
make anybody feel good—and I feel 
good. I’ll tell you exactly how it feels. Re¬ 
member how in school two guys would 
choose up sides, and what it felt like when 
you were the first one picked? That’s it, 
exactly.” He falls silent, thinking, tapping 
a beer bottle on a table, then adds softly. 
“I worked awful hard.” 

A case can be made that nobody any¬ 
where ever worked harder. But because 
hard work doesn’t pay ofT for everybody, 
how can he explain his success? Says 


Cousineau, “I was dropped on my head 
as a baby.” 

Gil Brandt, the player personnel di¬ 
rector of the Dallas Cowboys, says that 
more than half of the NFL’s 28 teams 
would have drafted Cousineau No. 1, if 
given the chance. Buffalo Coach Chuck 
Knox says, “We had Cousineau rated as 
the best athlete in the draft, regardless 
of position.” 

There was never much doubt around 
Buffalo or anywhere else that Cousineau 
would be the No. 1 choice, although it 
wasn't until April 28, less than a week be¬ 
fore the draft, that the Bills made that 
firm decision. Knox called Cousineau 
and said, “You’re our man.” Says Cous¬ 
ineau, “1 informed him he was making a 
wise choice.” 

People in Buffalo already love Cous¬ 
ineau, partly because he hasn't made fun 
of the town (one critic sneers, "How 
could a guy from Cleveland make fun of 
Buffalo?”), and Tom professes delight 
with his new team. He jokes that there's 
only one way he can fail in the pros, and 
that’s “if the snow and bitter cold make 
me arthritic before my time.” 

Cousineau's relative anonymity is easy 
to explain. First, he is a linebacker, not 
a running back or a quarterback. Then, 
Ohio State has been slipping in recent 
years—three losses in 1977, four losses 



No slouch in the classroom. Cousineau has a 2.9 average as a marketing!public relations major 


and a tie last year. And finally. Woody 
Hayes not only insisted on being center 
stage, but he also seldom let anybody 
even stand on the stage with him. On 
his television football show, Hayes not 
only asked the questions of the players, 
he answered them as well. Thus, a num¬ 
ber of Buckeyes who would have gotten 
more publicity at another school have 
been similarly unsung. 

Although Hayes was fired for slugging 
a Clemson player at the end of the 1978 
Gator Bowl game, he routinely hit his 
own players, who accepted the punish¬ 
ment in relatively good spirits. Cousineau 
says the maddest Hayes ever got at him 
was in the spring game of his junior year, 
an affair attended by a number of pro 
scouts. The defense was under orders not 
to tackle Quarterback Rod Gerald, but 
in his thoroughgoing exuberance, Cous¬ 
ineau did. Says Cousineau, “Woody 
came racing across the field hollering, 
‘You goddam stupid s.o.b.’ He had his 
arm cocked, then he saw it was me, and 
he knew I wasn’t one of the players who 
needed to be motivated by being hit. So 
he lowered his aim and hit me in the 
stomach. I laughed. The pro scouts 
laughed. Woody didn’t laugh.” 

Nobody laughs at Cousineau’s Ohio 
State statistics. "I wanted to set the rec¬ 
ords high enough so that they’ll never 
be broken.” he says. Maybe he did. In 
1978 Cousineau set a record for tackles 
in one game (36 against Penn State), solo 
tackles in a season (142), total tackles in 
a season (244) and career tackles (647). 
The old career record was 320 by Randy 
Gradishar in 1973. Dave Adkins, anoth¬ 
er former OSU linebacker, who played 
with Cousineau for several years, says, 
“He was pretty good.” 

Buffalo is counting on that and a lot 
more. The Bills had the fifth-worst de¬ 
fense in the NFL last season, and were 
the poorest in the league against the run. 
They gave up 354 points, and had a 5-11 
record, good for a last-place tie with Bal¬ 
timore in the AFC East. Knox was in¬ 
strumental in signing Joe Namath when 
he was an assistant coach of the Jets in 
1964, and he sees a lot of Namath in 
Cousineau. “Tom has the same star qual¬ 
ity about him,” Knox says. 

Buffalo’s director of college scouting. 
Norm Pollom, saw Cousineau against 
Penn State, and after that the Bills 
had a bead on him. Ideally, the pros like 
their middle linebackers at about 6' 2", 
continued 
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COUSINEAU continued 



No late bloomer, Cousineau had mastered the four-point stance by the time he was five months old. 


225 pounds; Cousineau is 6' 2 s /»", 232 
pounds. With 4.7 speed for 40 yards, he’s 
also about .2 faster than most fast line¬ 
backers. However, like most college line¬ 
backers, Cousineau must learn how to 
play the pass belter. On the whole, 
though. Pollom says. “Everything about 
him is positive.” 

It always has been. Growing up in the 
Cleveland suburb of Fairview Park, he 
was in the Fairview Park High School 
district, but St. Edward’s High, a paro¬ 
chial school, was the football power. 
When he mentioned that he was think¬ 
ing of transferring to St. Edward’s, the 
Fairview Park coach said, “I’d sure hate 
for you to go over there and get lost in 
the shuffle.” Says Cousineau, "That was 
enough to send me there immediately.” 
He helped St. Edward’s to four years of 
glory. 

Tom’s father, Thomas Richard Cous¬ 
ineau, was the football and wrestling 
coach at Lakewood High, another pub¬ 
lic school, but Tom couldn’t go there be¬ 
cause the family didn’t live in that dis¬ 
trict. Thus Tom, who once was the state’s 
second-ranked heavyweight wrestler, al¬ 
though he hated the sport, would some¬ 
times find his own father sitting across 
the mat and cheering against him. But 
nothing deflates Cousineau. 

“It’s all in the way you look at things.” 
Cousineau says. “Somebody asks, ‘How 
are you?’ They say, ‘Not bad.’ I say. ‘Pret¬ 
ty good.’ ” 

Four times it was father against son 
in football, and four times the son won. 
But the elder Cousineau says, “1 know 
he didn’t want to beat me, and that’s why 
I think he always played mediocre against 
us.” Says Tom, “He was my best friend, 
my pal—and my father.” Asked if suc¬ 
cess might spoil Tom. Hayes says, “Nah. 
his dad will beat him up if he gets out 
of line.” 

Pursued during high school by just 
about every college that ever pumped up 
a football, Cousineau narrowed his 
choices to a predictable three—OSU. 
Michigan and Penn State. "It was so hard 
to tell those great coaches no,” he says. 
“But I finally decided there wasn't any 
reason to go a long way to play when 
the best football in the country was in 
my own backyard. I didn’t come here 
because of Woody, though. I came here 
because Ohio State was bigger than 
Woody.” 

It was fortunate for Cousineau that he 


had such great ability because when he 
arrived on campus, his hair, which then 
hung six inches below his helmet, gave 
Hayes a case of the mutters. As a fresh¬ 
man, Cousineau was one of only two 
among more than 30 in his class who 
passed the sprint tests. Duncan Griffin, 
one of two-time Heisman Trophy win¬ 
ner Archie Griffin’s brothers, was the 
other. Cousineau even started three 
games, a rarity for a Buckeye freshman. 
His main shortcoming that year was that 
he would often brood over his mistakes 
and carry them into the next play. 

Why did the short-tempered Hayes 
put up with him? "Because I played good 
football,” Cousineau says. Still. Hayes 
pressed him on the hair issue, and Cous¬ 
ineau argued, “It’s neat and clean, and I 
prefer to wear it long. But it will be cut. 
Sometime." 

As he now explains, “It didn’t mean 
anything when it was long, and it didn’t 
mean anything when I got it cut. I'm not 
a rebel." But when Cousineau finally did 
gel his hair cut. Hayes told him. “You 
get better looking all the time.” Cous- 
ineau’s countenance also worried Hayes, 
who often told his team, “I never saw a 
player who could smile while attacking.” 
Says Cousineau. “That was until he saw 
me.” 

Indeed, football is a joy to Tom Cous¬ 
ineau. Totally. Absolutely. The only thing 


that angers him is that games have to 
end; they all pass much too quickly. He 
even likes to practice. And when he talks 
about football, Cousineau sounds almost 
evangelistic. 

"What I like about football is that ev¬ 
ery week you go out and prove yourself 
all over again,” he says. “Every play pro¬ 
vides not only an opportunity to get 
knocked down but also the chance to get 
back up. Isn’t it something that I’ve been 
playing this game I love for 14 years for 
nothing and now I'm going to get paid? 
Look, there are a lot of things more im¬ 
portant than football. Heck, nearly ev¬ 
erything is more important than football. 
It's a kid's game. But the thing that is hu¬ 
morous is that I get to keep playing and 
my friends have to quit." 

Cousineau was rather late coming to 
this philosophy, and as often happens, it 
sprang from adversity. He had never been 
hurt, if you don’t count his little finger 
being shattered in eight places against 
Minnesota in his sophomore year, which 
he doesn’t. Then on the second series of 
downs against Oklahoma in 1977, his left 
arm was injured as Cousineau was mak¬ 
ing a tackle. He was out for the rest of 
the game, and the next one. too. He was 
despondent. 

“I walked around with a chip on my 
shoulder," he says. "Or, actually, with a 
chip off my shoulder. (It turned out later 

continued 
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COUSINEAU continued 



No renegade. Tom says he was the first player Woody Hayes saw who could smile while attacking. 


that the shoulder was only severely 
bruised.J 1 thought I was going to lose 
my mind. Then I realized that this wasn’t 
right. What if I were truly disabled? Man. 
1 had to get myself prepared to leave this 
game at any moment. I decided right then 
that I could never again take football so 
seriously. I had let it consume me and 
that was a mistake. I have a head on my 
shoulders. I can do lots of things besides 
play football.” 

Luckily, he didn't have to. In a couple 
of weeks he was back raising defensive 
havoc, despite the hurt. “How much you 
feel pain depends on your commitment,” 
he says. "I'd rather play, then deal with 
the pain later.” 

It is routine for Cousineau to work 
out so hard in the weight room that he 
cannot summon the energy to walk 
outside to his Jeep. While other athletes 
require several hours to go through the 
prescribed exercises on a variety of 
equipment. Cousineau takes less than an 
hour. Others talk, Cousineau works; oth¬ 
ers walk around, Cousineau works. 
George Hill, the former OSU defensive 
coordinator who now is an assistant with 
the Philadelphia Eagles, says, “Cousin¬ 
eau has done a tremendous job of con¬ 
ditioning his body and his mind so that 
he is tremendously competitive at a high 
level of competency. Coach Hayes has 


often said he’s the finest-conditioned ath¬ 
lete he’s ever had.” 

Cousineau started down this road at 
the age of 10 when he won a trophy by 
bench-pressing 100 pounds 10 times in a 
row. When Ohio State athletes once were 
tested for body fat—a reading of approx¬ 
imately 15% is tolerated—Cousineau 
had 3.7%, lowest on the team. Steve Bliss, 
OSU’s conditioning coach, says. “He’s 
like a Ferrari, a beautiful machine. But 
like a Ferrari, there’s always room for 
fine tuning.” 

Cousineau is fascinated by his own ca¬ 
pabilities. He says. “People have the ca¬ 
pacity to do so much more than they do. 
The things they dream about never get 
done. That’s sad. I’m not a masochist, 
but I enjoy finding out my limits.” That 
may explain why Cousineau once dived 
50 feet ofT a lighthouse into Lake Erie in 
the dead of winter. “Very cold,” he re¬ 
ports. Or why he twice jumped out of a 
jet boat that was going 70 mph. “I felt 
like a skipping rock.” he says. Or why 
he jumps his Jeep over curbs. Or why 
he plans to go down the Colorado River 
on a raft this summer, paddle a canoe 
across Lake Erie and take up bull riding 
and skydiving. 

“I don’t have a death wish,” he in¬ 
sists, “and I don’t feel I have anything to 
prove. But a lot of people never find out 


what they can do. 1 understand, of course, 
that some people might not consider it 
important to jump out of a jet boat. But 
I know what I can do. I'm not a fool.” 

Is there anything he wouldn’t try? 

“Sure. I’ve watched people take a bite 
out of a glass. Now, that’s crazy.” 

What is also crazy, in Cousineau’s 
view, is all the commotion that surround¬ 
ed him before the draft. NFL scouts were 
unhappy with Cousineau because he 
wouldn’t run 40 yards for them—until 
he was ready to be timed. “They insist¬ 
ed I prove I could run,” he says. “They’d 
been seeing me perform for four years.” 
He told them he would run the 40 in 4.7 
seconds—“on my terms.” The scouts 
persisted, and several told him, “If you 
don’t run, you won’t get drafted.” a 
fairy tale of enormous proportions. 

Finally, three weeks before the draft, 
Cousineau ran. Time: 4.7. “What did I 
have to hide?” he sniffs. “My movement 
is my greatest asset.” He delayed, he says, 
because even though the scouts said that 
“the time wasn’t important,” Cousineau 
knew it was. Further, he knew that if he 
did a 5.2 on a poor day, that would be 
his NFL time—forevermore and to his 
everlasting detriment. 

Despite his boundless self-confidence, 
Cousineau didn’t believe he would be 
No. 1 until Commissioner Pete Rozellc 
announced it in a blaze of lights at 
the Waldorf-Astoria. His first thought? 
“That's me.” Then Rozelle said, “Con¬ 
gratulations. Tom. This is a great honor, 
and I’m sure you’ll do well. How’s 
Woody?” 

Says Cousineau, "When I think about 
that day, it makes me smile. I’ll never for¬ 
get it. May 5. Wait, May 3. Wait, I’ve for¬ 
gotten. Whatever, that was my little space 
in time that made me feel good. There 
might be bigger things happen to me in 
my life—but there might not." 

His agent. Jimmy Walsh, who also rep¬ 
resents Richard Todd and Joe Namath. 
won’t talk contract dollars, but says, “I 
don’t anticipate any problems with Buf¬ 
falo. There are problems only if some¬ 
thing is potentially impossible, and there 
is no degree of impossibility here.” What 
helps is that BufTalo has a reputation for 
making fair deals and paying good val¬ 
ue. In Cousineau’s case, good value may 
be $ 1 million for five years. 

For his part, Cousineau, who is ma¬ 
joring in marketing/public relations and 
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will graduate this spring on schedule with 
a 2.9 grade average, smiles a lot when 
asked what he’ll do with the money. "I'm 
going to make more.” he says. “You 
always hear that money can’t buy hap¬ 
piness, but if you put it in the proper per¬ 
spective. it can put you in a situation to 
be very happy." 

Happiness is a big Cousineau theme. 
When he and a companion see a man 
sweeping up some trash in a desolate 
manner. Cousineau is told that that will 
be him in three years if he doesn't fly 
high with the Bills. “It may not be so 
bad,” says Cousineau. "Let’s ask him if 
he's happy.” 

About the only thing troubling Cous¬ 
ineau these days is the media’s contin¬ 
uing interest in a small earring in his left 
ear and a tattoo on his right calf. “What 
does either one of these have to do with 
football?" he says. The short answer is 
that he wears them both because he 


wants to. Cousineau’s best friend, for¬ 
mer OSU Center Doug Porter, explains, 
“Tom does exactly what he wants to do 
exactly when he wants to.” Of the ear¬ 
ring. Cousineau says he wears it because 
he noticed a country singer wearing one. 
"The problem is that people are not al¬ 
ways ready to accept the fact there’s an 
extra dimension to an athlete,” he says, 
"and I think the difficulty with the ear¬ 
ring is the image. Is it wild like a pirate 1 
Is it gay? A rebellion image? For me. it 
means nothing.” 

Many Ohio State players have tattoos: 
Cousineau’s is of a shark and the sun. “I 
wanted to make sure I had a little sun¬ 
shine in my life every day," he says. Why 
does he do these things? "I’m just a little 
bit loose.” 

Here comes Cousineau now, driving 
the Renegade down the highway, veer¬ 
ing off the road, bouncing along the side 
in the weeds, back on. off—all the while 


talking about football. "Americans love 
football because they like seeing some¬ 
body getting knocked on his butt,” he 
says. “A great hit—Wham! Whoooom' 
They love it. Heck. I love it. It’s not vi¬ 
cious. Well. O.K., it can be, I guess. But 
it’s not barbaric. Fans just love to see 
someone get boned.” 

And now, late at night in his apart¬ 
ment, he’s staring at a parking meter that 
is on the steps leading upstairs. “It 
screwed me, so I took it so it wouldn’t 
ever screw anybody else again.” he says 
of the meter. “It seems to me that peo¬ 
ple say they want more but they settle 
for less,” he goes on. “1 won’t do that. 
Not ever. And I’ll enjoy myself. More 
than anything, I like to go out fishing in 
a place that is so quiet that the only noise 
you hear is what you make yourself. And 
one other thing.” 

What? 

“I feel very secure.” end 
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by Jim Kaplan 


Brock still has the old sock 

When Lou Brock said he'd retire at the end of this season, it seemed he was giving 
up the chase for his 3,000th hit. But a hot bat has him in hot pursuit once more 


I t was good theater. On the mound was 
Atlanta’s Phil Niekro, 40. one of the 
most popular athletes in the Southeast. 
A couple of weeks earlier Niekro had 
won his 200th game for the lowly Braves, 
thereby certifying himself as a Hall of 
Fame candidate. At bat was the Cardi¬ 
nals’ Lou Brock, 39. one of the most pop¬ 
ular athletes in the Midwest. As base¬ 
ball’s single-season (118) and career (919) 
record holder for stolen bases, he is al¬ 
ready certain to make the Hall. While a 



Lou now needs only 71 hirs tor the magic 3.000. 


Mother’s Day crowd of 16,762 looked on 
last Sunday at St. Louis’ Busch Memo¬ 
rial Stadium, Brock reached another 
milestone, one he’s been chasing for 18 
seasons. He came to bat for the 10,000th 
time (and died out). 

The 10,000 Club is not exactly the 
game’s most renowned fraternity, its 
main entrance requirement being sur¬ 
vival. But that’s just it. To survive 
through so many at bats, it’s not enough 
for a player to be good; he must also be 
tough and smart. No wonder that of 
the 13 men who have batted 10,000 
times, only one, Luis Aparicio, is not 
now—or is not certain to become—a 
Hall of Famer. Of even more signif¬ 
icance to Brock is the fact that mem¬ 
bership in the 10,000 Club can only 
help him gain access to a far more cel¬ 
ebrated organization, the 3,000-Hit Club. 

And Brock is moving swiftly toward 
becoming the 14th player—all of them 
current or assured future Hall of Fam- 
ers—to get 3,000. Through last Sunday 
he had played in 24 games this season 
and had 29 hits, which brought his total 
to 2,929 and, surprisingly, made him the 
National League batting leader with a 
.382 average. 

Brock has been doing these things 
while staging something of a comeback. 
Going into the 1978 season, he had 2,834 
hits, and the 166 needed to attain 3,000 
seemed easily in reach during the two 
more seasons he expected to play. But 
last year he had just 66 hits, batted .221 
and finished the season on the bench. 
He was still 100 hits short of 3,000. On 
April 9 of this year, when Brock an¬ 
nounced that he would retire at the end 
of the 1979 season, most people thought 
he was giving up the chase. 

During most of April. Brock did little 
to dispel this assumption. Benched 
against lefthanders, he had only 13 hits 


through April 29. Then in an extraor¬ 
dinary six-game period that began the 
next day. Brock got 13 hits in 21 at bats, 
and raised his average from .277 to .382. 
Suddenly, 3.000 was very much within 
reach. Now, even if he continues to play 
part time and levels off at a .250 pace, 
he will reach 3,000 by Sept. 9, the date 
long ago selected for Lou Brock Day in 
St. Louis. 

There have been the usual rash of ex¬ 
planations. It has been pointed out that 
Brock strengthened his legs on a Nau¬ 
tilus machine during the winter and 
watched videotapes of himself at bat in 
spring training. It has been said that he 
is “stroking through” the ball, hitting 
confidently, aggressively and to all fields, 
instead of lunging defensively and roll¬ 
ing weak grounders to second, as he did 
in 1978. But the real explanation. Brock 
himself maintains, is that there is no ex¬ 
planation at all. 

“A top player doesn’t fall off a cliff," 
he says. “It’s a gradual decline down a 
slope. Last year I seemed to fall off a 
cliff, but because there was nothing phys¬ 
ically or mechanically wrong, I knew I 
would come back.” 

Brock backs up his argument with 
some pretty compelling precedents. “A 
lot of guys—Kaline, Williams. Musial— 
told me that late in a career things get 
bad before they get better.” 

He might have added that you can look 
it up. Ted Williams fell off to .254 in 
1959, but finished his career with a .316 
average in I960. Stan Musial had three 
consecutive disappointing seasons— 
.255, .275, .288—in 1959-61. Then, at 42. 
he nearly won his eighth batting title by 
hitting .330 in 1962. Al Kaline’s lifetime 
average fell below .300 late in his career, 
but with the advent of the designated hit¬ 
ter rule, he ended on an upswing, get¬ 
ting 146 hits, including his 3,000th, in 
1974. 

“I’m not obsessed with 3,000.” Brock 
says. “I’ve always said I didn't believe in 
records, but people disbelieve me.” Now 
they aren’t so skeptical. “It’s mainly a 
pride thing," says Cardinal Manager Ken 
Boyer. “He’s always been motivated by 
winning teams, and he wanted to go out 
continued 
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BASEBALL continued 


as part of a team resurgence.” To the con¬ 
trary, Brock says, somewhat immodestly, 
winning teams have been motivated by 
him. The record can be viewed either 
way. After Brock was traded by the Cubs 
to the Cardinals on June 15. 1964, he hit 
.348 in 103 games and helped St. Louis 
win a world championship. In 1967. 
when the Cards won their next World Se¬ 
ries, he hit .299 and had career highs in 
homers (21) and RBls (76). In three 
World Series he batted .391. Conversely, 
in 1978, t he fifth-place Cardinals had 
their worst record since 1924—and 
Brock had his worst ever. 

This year’s third-place team (17-14) 
seems to be a great improvement. In ad¬ 
dition to Brock’s hitting, the late-inning 
play has been tighter, the relief pitching 
has been better, and two players who 
were not healthy at this point in ’78 have 
made major contributions. Tony Scott 
with a .314 average and George Hendrick 
with .308. 

Despite denying interest in statistics. 
Brock is not about to cancel his appli¬ 
cation for the 3,000-Hit Club, if only be¬ 
cause admission would settle a long¬ 
standing grievance. “I’ve always been 
thought of as a base stealer, not a hit¬ 
ter,” says Brock, who has two steals in 
six attempts this year. “But stealing is an 
option. Hitting is a necessity.” 

Although his lifetime average is .293. 
Brock’s hitting has been easy to over¬ 
look because it’s difficult to categorize. 
With only 145 career home runs, he’s 
not a slugger—but neither is he a classic 
singles hitter, as his 610 career doubles 
and triples attest. In fact, his extra-base 
hits and his steals combine to make him 
the leader among active players in earned 
bases (total bases plus steals) with 5,032. 
He is 12th on the alltime list in this ob¬ 
scure but revealing category, and those 
ahead of him have names like Aaron. 
Cobb and Ruth. 

“If I have any regret.” he says, “it’s 
that I’ve tried to hit balls off the corner 
of the world. I once hit a tremendous 
homer into the centerfield stands at the 
Polo Grounds, and I’ve been trying to 
do it again ever since.” As a result. Brock 
has the fourth-highest strikeout total 
(1.698) in history. 

But beyond his considerable skills as 
a hitter, what has made 3,000 a possi¬ 
bility for Brock arc conditioning and 
common sense. He is a moderate eater 
and drinks nothing stronger than wine. 
"He had a severely sprained ankle in 


1975. but he was ready to pinch-hit a 
week later.” says Cardinal Trainer Gene 
Gieselmann. “1 can’t remember Lou hav¬ 
ing a pulled muscle in my 10 years with 
the club." In one of the few manifes¬ 
tations of Brock’s advancing age—he 
looks 10 years younger than he is—last 
week he had a slightly sprained ankle and 
a strained muscle in his right thigh. He 
sat out several games, but made his in¬ 
frequent tries at the plate count by going 
6 for 12. 

Except for such nagging aches, it 
would seem that the only thing that may 
prevent Brock from reaching 3,000 is that 
he’s traditionally a fast starter who tends 
to slump later in the season. For example, 
he was hitting .328 in early May of 1978 
and then dropped off to that horrendous 
.221. And big accomplishments—even 
those seemingly inevitable—can become 
elusive under the burden of pressure. In 
1962 Musial went 0 for 15 before tying 
Honus Wagner’s record for most hits by 
a National Leaguer and 0 for 9 before 
breaking it. Brock himself had no trou¬ 
ble in the late going while breaking 
Maury Wills’ record for most steals in a 
season in 1974, but he was 5 for 46 in 
1977 when in close pursuit of Ty Cobb's 
career-steals mark. 

Brock is unlikely to have the 502 plate 
appearances required to qualify for the 
1979 batting title, but even with little in¬ 
juries and big pressure, he should get the 
71 hits he needs to reach 3,000. If he 
falls a few short, he would have to un¬ 
retire and return for as many games as 
necessary in 1980. His pride would be in¬ 
jured by such an eventuality. “It hasn’t 
even entered my thinking.” says Brock. 


THE WEEK 

(May 6-12 ) 

by HERMAN WEISKQPF 


TV 11 r A QT Lou Brock was not the 
IlL L #\0 I only productive oldtim- 
er. Pete Rose, 38. batted .379, drove in six 
runs and enabled first-place Philadelphia 
(5-2) to beat San Diego 9-8 by hitting a two- 
run single in the sixth inning and a two-run 
double in the 12th. Rose was third in the 
league in batting with a .348 average. Pitch¬ 
ing the final four innings of that game was 40- 
year-old Jim Kaat. who got his 262nd vic¬ 
tory and was then sold to the Yankees so that 
Larry Christenson, who has recuperated from 
a fractured collarbone suffered in the off-sea¬ 


son. could be taken off the disabled list. The 
Phillies wrapped up a four-game sweep in San 
Diego with a 2-0 triumph, in which Dick 
Ruthven (6-0) allowed only a seventh-inning 
double by Dan Briggs, and a 3-2 decision, in 
which Ron Reed saved Nino Espinosa’s fifth 
win. Espinosa, who began the week by trim¬ 
ming the Dodgers 4-0, has the best ERA 
(1.26) of any starter in either league. 

“We’re the Rolls-Royce of the league right 
now," said Ellis Valentine of Montreal (3-3) 
in one of his rare comments to the media. Giv¬ 
ing the Expos a luxury-car look were Gary 
Carter, whose grand slam floored the Padres 
7-5, and slick pitching by Scott Sanderson 
and Steve Rogers. Using a cross-seam fast¬ 
ball taught him by Pitching Coach Jim Brew¬ 
er. Sanderson muffled the Giants 4-0, strik¬ 
ing out nine baiters and yielding only a bloop 
single in the first inning. Two days later, Rog¬ 
ers held the Giants to three hits and won 3-0 
with the aid of Rodney Scott's first homer in 
719 big-league at bats. 

Despite assorted tribulations—Shortstop 
Garry Templeton suffered an injury to his 
right wrist that might shelve him for about a 
week, and Ted Simmons and Keith Hernan¬ 
dez were ejected during the ninth inning of a 
16-inning 5-4 loss in Houston—St. Louis 
(4-2) moved into third place. The Cardinals 
lost that game to the Astros even though Tony 
Scott had five hits, two RBls and three stolen 
bases. Reliever Mark Littell’s return to "visu¬ 
alization" seemed to help. Visualization is a 
meditation period in which Littell conjures up 
game situations he is apt to encounter. "1 
started it in 1973 as a sort of a guinea pig for 
three doctors in the Kansas City instructional 
camp, and the next season 1 was 16-6 at Oma¬ 
ha," Littell says. Last week he visualized him¬ 
self to his first save of the season. 

Sudden turnabouts gave Chicago (3-3) a 
lift. Ken Holtzman’s prolonged comeback 
paid off when the 33-year-old lefty defeated 
Houston 2-0 on six hits. Besides pitching his 
first complete game since 1976. Holtzman 
banged out three hits. Also taking a turn for 
the better was a long and apparently foul ball 
hit by Tim Blackwell that was blown fair by 
a Wrigley Field gust. Blackwell legged out a 
triple on that drive and scored on Scot 
Thompson s pinch single for a 14-13 win over 
Atlanta. 

Light hitters Omar Moreno and Tim Foli 
of Pittsburgh (3-3) combined for 15 hits as 
the Bucs took two of three games in Atlanta. 
Foli had four RBls in a 17-9 drubbing of the 
Braves, in which four Pirates and one Brave 
were given the thumb. The last to go was Pitts¬ 
burgh's massive Dave Parker, who grabbed 
Reliever Gene Garber after being hit by a 
pitch. Next up was John Milner, who shook 
up Garber further with a grand slam homer 
With two on. two out and Cincinnati leading 
2-1 in the seventh, the Reds argued that Wil¬ 
lie Stargell had swung and missed for strike 
three. The umpires, however, ruled no swing. 

continued 
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Back for another try. Stargell singled in the 
tying run. Moreno then drove in another for 
a 3-2 Pirate victory, Stargell. smirking, said 
there was no reason to question the call. 
“Maybe it was the dark bat I used." he said, 
“or this black shirt or my black arms that 
made the Reds think they saw something.” 

A four-run eighth-inning rally gave New 
York (2-5) a 5-4 win in San Francisco. With 
the aid of Richie Hebner's first RBI since 
April 30 and relief from Skip Lockwood, Kev¬ 
in Kobel wasa 4-0 winner in San Diego. 

PHIL21-9 MONT 19-10ST.L 16-14 
CH114-13 PITT 12-16 NY 10-19 

Ml \A/rQT Rcliever Pedr0 Borbon 
INL VVLOI of Cincinnati (4-2) re¬ 
portedly bit a bouncer during a recent scuffle 
at a discotheque. “I apologized,” Borbon said. 
He didn’t have to apologize for his pitching, 
which included six innings of one-run relief 
during a 17-5 romp over Houston. Champ 
Summers had five RBIs in that game for the 
Reds, who later ended the Astros’ 25-day stay 
in first place. 

For the first time in 20 outings, Houston 
(3-5) got a complete-game victory. It came 
from Ken Forsch, who beat the Cubs 11-3. 

Los Angeles (6-1), which at the start of 
the week hadn't scored a run in 24 innings or 
gotten a save in 21 days, got ample helpings 
of both. Steve Garvey ended the runless 
drought with the first of 13 Dodger home runs. 
Both Garvey and Ron Cey homered three 
times as the Dodgers won six straight games 
while scoring 40 times. In a move similar to 
the Yankees’ shift of Ron Guidry, the Dodg¬ 
ers tried Bob Welch in relief. Like Guidry. 
Welch did the job, picking up two saves and 
a win. In a 7-0 victory over Montreal. Doug 
Rau came within four outs of a no-hitter. It 
was broken up by a single by Chris Speier. 
who four years earlier had ruined another Rau 
no-hitter in the eighth. 

With his slider crackling through the strike 
zone, Ed Halicki of the Giants (3-3) beat the 
Phillies 4-1 on a two-hitter. 

There was a big flap in San Diego after sta¬ 
tion KGB fired its famed Chicken, Ted Gian- 
noulas, in a squabble over when and where 
he can wear his costume. Padre rooters chant¬ 
ed, “We want the Chicken,” and when a sub¬ 
stitute fowl appeared, the fans became so 
angry that the ersatz bird had to be rushed 
away by security guards. Meanwhile, the Pa¬ 
dres (1-6) played like a bunch of turkeys be¬ 
fore salvaging a 2-1 win over the Mets. 

After starter Larry McWilliams hurt his 
arm in the second inning, Adrian Devine of 
Atlanta (2-4) came on to toss six innings of 
scoreless relief and earn a 3-0 triumph in St. 
Louis. The Braves’ other victory occurred 
when Buddy Solomon beat the Pirates 4-1. 

CIN 18-13 HOUS 19-15LA 17-18 
SF 16-17 SD 13-21 ATL 10-20 


A I FA QT S° me players are in the 
ML LnO I majors only long enough 
for the proverbial "cup of coffee." Well, Den¬ 
nis Martinez of Baltimore (5-2) was in the 
big leagues for more than two seasons before 
he got his cup of java. He drank it after the 
first inning against the Angels because he had 
the blahs—and then, wide awake, he went 
on to pitch a 6-0, two-hit victory in which 
his last delivery was clocked at a game-high 
90 mph. Martinez (4-2) subsequently beat 
Oakland 3-1 on three hits. Mike Flanagan 
(6-2) was also a double winner, defeating 
Oakland 8-2 and Seattle 4—2. Helping Flan¬ 
agan to his first victory were Eddie Murray, 
Lee May and Gary Roenicke, who hit con¬ 
secutive homers. 

Trailing Baltimore by a game was Boston 
(4-3), which got 12 RBIs from Butch Hob¬ 
son. The Red Sox supported Mike Torrez with 
27 hits as he beat the Angels 9-4 and the A’s 
8-2. Jerry Remy had seven of those hits, in¬ 
cluding five in Torrez’ second win. Fred 
Lynn’s two home runs gave him 13, tops in ei¬ 
ther league. 

Gorman Thomas of Milwaukee (4-2) 
raised his homer total to 10 with two blasts, 
and Lary Sorensen ran his record to 5-3, giv¬ 
ing up only nine hits while winning twice. 

Ron Guidry of New York (5-2) continued 
to sparkle in relief with a win and a save. In 
5Zt innings, Guidry struck out nine batters 
and gave up two hits. The new ace among 
the Yankee starters. Tommy John, beat Se¬ 
attle 8-1 for his seventh win without a loss. 

No starting pitcher lasted more than 6'/j in¬ 
nings for Detroit (2-4). But the Tigers were 
heartened by the performance of Mark 
Fidrych. The Bird went SA innings against 
Milwaukee, which tagged him for eight hits 
and four runs in a 5-1 Brewer victory. Al¬ 
most all of the damage came in the final third 
of an inning when Fidrych tired. 

A five-run bottom-of-the-ninth rally gave 
Cleveland (3-3) a 5-4 win over Kansas City, 
the final run coming across when Rick Man¬ 
ning walked with the bases full. 

Toronto General Manager Pat Gillick 
turned down an offer of a similar post on the 
Braves, saying, “We have a big job to finish 
with the Jays.” The job got bigger last week 
when Toronto lost all five of its games and 
its best pitcher. Jim Clancy, had surgery on a 
dislocated tendon in his right ankle. 

BALT 22-11 BOS 20-11 MIL 20-13 NY 17-15 
DET 11-15 CLEV 10-20 TOR 8-24 

AI \A/pCT Thcre Twins on 

#\L iVLvJI first and second with 
none out in the sixth inning of a 0-0 game 
against the Indians as Glenn Adams stepped 
up. When he was given the hit sign rather than 
the bunt signal he expected. Adams thought, 
“Wow, No. 4 [Manager Gene Mauch] is go¬ 
ing cuckoo." Adams gladly look his cut and 
homered, and the Twins were on their way to 


a 4-0 victory that gave Jerry Koosman his 
sixth win without a loss. As for Mauch, he 
hadn't gone cuckoo; he has simply become a 
believer in Minnesota’s long-ball prowess. 
The Twins, who hit only 82 home runs last 
season, have been explosive of late. Last 
week’s 10-homer barrage gave them 34 so far, 
and they have homered in a club-record 13 
straight games. Five Twin home runs, includ¬ 
ing two each by Craig Kusick and Roy Smal¬ 
ley. who now has eight, buried Toronto 16-6. 
Mike Marshall relieved three limes, gave up 
one hit in five innings and earned his fifth and 
sixth wins. Marshall, who also has nine saves 
and an 0.77 ERA, has had a hand in 15 of Min¬ 
nesota's 22 triumphs. 

California (3-4) fell 4 'A games behind the 
Twins, but it could have been worse. Jim Barr, 
pitching only because Frank Tanana was ail¬ 
ing and Nolan Ryan had returned home to 
be with his injured son, beat New York 4-1. 
Don Baylor’s three-run homer gave Barr all 
the runs he needed. 

Nifty pitching buoyed Texas (3-3). Jon 
Matlack’s first win of the season was a 3-1, 
six-hit defeat of Toronto. In other games Re¬ 
liever Sparky Lyle earned his fifth save and 


PLAYER OF THE WEEK 

DAVE CONCEPCION: The 30-year-old Cin¬ 
cinnati shortstop batted .429, hit four hom¬ 
ers, scored 11 times, drove in a dozen runs 
and stole five bases as the Reds took over 
first place in the National League West. 


Jim Kern came out of the bullpen three times 
to retire 14 of the 15 men he faced. 

For Kansas City (3-4), the week was a di¬ 
saster. Pitches by Ed Farmer of Texas broke 
Second Baseman Frank White's hand and 
Outfielder Al Cowens’ jaw; Reliever Steve 
Mingori was put on the disabled list with a 
sore arm: and starter Dennis Leonard was out 
with an aching elbow. And some of the 
healthy Royals were struggling. Erstwhile 
bullpen ace Al Hrabosky. pitching a total of 
just one inning in three outings, faced 15 bat¬ 
ters and gave up 11 hits, one walk and six 
runs. Hal McRae has hit .167 in his last 19 
games, and George Brett .208 in his last 24. 

Manager Don Kessinger of Chicago (4-3) 
became so desperate for a lefthanded reliev¬ 
er that he used his best starter, Ken Kravec, 
to get the final out in a 5-4 win in Detroit. 
Three days before that and two days after, 
Kravec started and won. He beat Texas 3-0 
on three singles and then went 6 A innings to 
earn a 5-3 victory over Kansas City. 

Both Oakland and Seattle lost five of sev¬ 
en. Seven RBIs by Dan Meyer, plus 6A in¬ 
nings of one-run relief by Rick Honeycutt, 
helped the Mariners beat New York 12-4. 

MINN 22-8 CAL 19-14TEX 17-13KC 17-15 
CHI 15-160AK 12-21 SEA 10-24 
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How to project a beautiful image. 



Oh.iMni.in Kodak Company. 1979 











A woolly week for Serge 

Captain Serge Savard's Canadiens gained the Stanley Cup finals by beating Boston 
in overtime, then his pacer placed third and the Rangers beat Montreal in Game 1 


I t had been four years and two days since 
the Montreal Canadiens faced elimina¬ 
tion from the Stanley Cup playoffs, but 
there they were last Thursday night, tee¬ 
tering on the brink of disaster in their 
game at the Forum with the Boston Bru¬ 
ins. The semifinal series stood at three 
games apiece—the home team had won 
every game—and the winner would ad¬ 


vance to the finals against the precocious 
New York Rangers, who had completed 
their devastating upset of the top-seeded 
New York Islanders two nights before. 

The Bruins, a gutsy team the Cana¬ 
diens had soundly beaten the past two 
years in the Stanley Cup finals, hadn’t 
won in the Forum since October 1976— 
14 straight games—but now, leading 3-1 


after two periods, they seemed to be on 
the verge of ending their jinx. Boston’s 
backup goaltender, Gilles Gilbert, who 
had sparked the Bruins to three wins in 
four games after Montreal had beaten 
Gerry Cheevers in the first two, was mak¬ 
ing one scintillating save after another. 
Captain Wayne Cashman, whose sore 
back was so tender he had to take pre¬ 
game injections to kill the pain, had 
scored two goals and an assist, and with 
20 minutes to play, even the most die¬ 
hard Forum fanatics feared that the game 
was Boston’s. 

However, things were seen a little dif¬ 
ferently in Montreal’s dressing room. 
“We forgot that it was 3-1,” said 33-year- 
old Defenseman Serge Savard, the Mon¬ 
treal captain, “and decided to work hard 
for the next goal. Then, when wc got 
that, we knew that one lucky shot would 
tie it. As an athlete, you never think you 
will lose.” 

So. at 6:10 of the third period, the con¬ 
fident and incomparable Guy Lafleur 
burst past Mike Milbury, one of Boston’s 
tiring defensemen, and swooped around 
the Bruin net. As the flow came toward 
him, Lafleur passed the puck against the 
grain to Mark Napier, who slapped it just 
inside the near post. The Boston lead was 
now 3-2. Two minutes later, on a Mon¬ 
treal power play. Lafleur set up Guy La¬ 
pointe in a similar manner, and Lapointe, 
who was later carried from the ice on a 
stretcher with a badly sprained knee, tied 
the game at 3-3 with a shot that went 
past the screened Gilbert. 

Rick Middleton put the Bruins back 
on top with 3:59 to play, but, astonish¬ 
ingly, Boston was penalized for having 
too many men on the ice. and with only 
1:14 to play, Lafleur took the one lucky 
shot that Savard had talked about. Com¬ 
ing over the blue line. Jacques Lemaire 
dropped a pass to Lafleur, who slapped 
the puck on the fly, driving it past Gil¬ 
bert into the lower left corner of the net. 

Superstars like Lafleur do such things, 
saving their finest moments for the times 
of greatest need under maximum expo¬ 
sure. They have that knack. Just plain 
stars do wonderful things when the pres¬ 
sure is not quite so intense. Savard’s role 
continued 


A successful businessman of! the ice, Savard has played for seven Cup champions in 12 NHL seasons 
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nine of the best serves 
in tennis. 


Presenting the 1979 MichelobLight Tennis Staff. 



Brian Gottfried Tom Gorman Michelob Light 


Michelob Light is pleased to announce that 
these eight top-ranked pros will be available for 
tennis clinics and exhibitions throughout the 
country. 

Watch for them in your area. It's a good chance 
to add a little professional finesse to your game 
or to simply enjoy some great play. 


And it's the perfect time to discover the good 
taste of Michelob Light beer. When you do. don't 
just compare it to other light beers. Compare it to 
your regular beer. It's that good. 

Michelob Light. On the court and off... it's the 
name to look for when you're out to 


i some great play. improve your serve. 

Good taste runs in the family. | 







Racing men. Under that hat, Texan Jim 
Hall. The innovator. First to put an airfoil 
wing on a race car, first with a plastic mono- 
coque racing body. A1 Unser. First Triple 
Crown winner: Indy 500, Pocono 500, 
Ontario 500. Goes for Indy win No. 4. 




-JL JL Proud and bright in its Pennzoil colors, 

Chaparral Racing team’s entry is fine-tuned and ready to be turned loose, 
Put A1 into it and it becomes a 200-mile-an-hour blur. 


I Pennzoil. Because 
JL 1IL/ ULb you don’t take 
chances when you’ve got a chance to win. If 
you’ve got a car —any car—we’ve got the oil. 
Pennzoil. Ask for it. A1 and Jim do. 


**otor 













HOCKEY continued 


in the Canadiens’ winning goal, which 
came at 9:33 of sudden death, is a case 
in point. 

The big, dry-humored Canadien was 
defending alone against Middleton, and 
as Middleton tried to cut to the inside, 
about 35 feet in front of Montreal Goal- 
tender Ken Dryden, Savard deftly took 
the puck off his stick. He wheeled and 
passed instantly to Rejean Houle, who 
in turn tipped the puck to Mario Trem¬ 
blay. Tremblay broke around Boston De¬ 
fenseman A1 Sims and passed the puck 
across the crease to Yvon Lambert, who 
then rapped it through Gilbert’s legs and 
into the goal to give the Canadiens a stun¬ 
ning 5-4 win and a berth in the finals. Sa¬ 
vard, who was still at center ice when 
the goal was scored, didn’t earn an assist 
on the play he had started, but he couldn’t 
have cared less. 

Quietly, cleanly, dependably, Savard 
had done his usual outstanding work. He 
had killed penalties, played forward on 
the power play—an unusual move that 
Coach Scotty Bowman made to give his 
team more muscle in front of the Bruin 
net—and had been on the ice for all five 
Montreal goals. He had also probably 
saved the game for the Canadiens back 
in the first period when he stopped a shot 
by Stan Jonathan after Jonathan had 
deked Dryden out of the net. 

Totally exhausted after the Boston se¬ 
ries, the Canadiens postponed Game 1 of 
the finals from Saturday night at 8 p.m. to 
Mother’s Day at 4 p.m. in order to get an 
extra night’s rest, but as it turned out only 
their mothers could have appreciated 
their performance. The Rangers, written 
off in the Montreal press as pretenders 
who would fall in four straight, produced 
a convincing 4-1 victory, the same score 
by which they had upset the Islanders in 
the opening game of that series. 

Leading 2-1 midway through the 
game, the Rangers sealed their victory 
when Defenseman Larry Robinson, who 
had a terrible game, failed to clear the 
puck and Phil Esposito beat Dryden from 
the slot. Moments later, Dave Maloney 
completed the insult by scoring the Rang¬ 
ers’ sixth shorthanded goal of the play¬ 
offs—an NHL record. 

“We gave the Rangers three goals like 
you give up in junior hockey,” Savard 
moaned afterward, recalling the three 
pass interceptions that the opportunistic 


Rangers converted into goals. “We didn’t 
play a disciplined game, and now they’re 
going to be tough to beat. They’re a much 
better club than the Bruins.” 

Savard has sleepy. Sad Sack eyes that 
become boyish when he smiles, some¬ 
thing he was not doing after the loss to the 
Rangers. His movements are slow and 
thorough, almost studied, like those of a 
man who can spread cold butter on his 
bread without tearing holes in it. Savard 
doesn’t waste much energy, on or off the 
ice. “Serge realizes that he has a lot of ice 
time ahead of him in games, and he paces 
himself a little,” says Dryden. 

S avard has made a career out of con¬ 
trolling situations without bringing a 
great deal of attention to himself. He 
skates with long, awkward strides, almost 
as if his blades were slipping, and he 
hunches over a stick that appears too 
short for him. But try to race him. 
“There’s not too many guys on that Ca¬ 
nadien club that can beat him once 
around the ice,” says former teammate 
Don Awrey. “Lafleur included.” 

The 6' 2", 210-pound Savard is a pro¬ 
totype of what general managers now 
consider the thoroughbred of the spe¬ 
cies—the big, mobile defenseman. It is 
generally accepted that because the Ca¬ 
nadiens have three such defenders—Sa¬ 
vard, Lapointe and Robinson—they have 
taken a long lease on the Stanley Cup. 
But while Lapointe has made the first or 
second all-star team four times, and Rob¬ 
inson twice, Savard, who scores fewer 
points but plays more defense, has never 
been selected for that honor. “It’s a joke,” 
says Awrey. 

To Savard, the slight amounts to JjttJe 
more than an amusing comment on the 
writers’ knowledge of the game. “I play 
in L.A. twice, Colorado twice. What do 
they see?” he says. “The guy there picks 
up the paper at the end of the year and 
sees who’s scored the most points. It 
doesn’t bother me. It seems to bother ev¬ 
eryone else, because now I’m asked that 
question all the time. I am appreciated 
here. That’s what matters to me.” 

There was a time when Savard was ex¬ 
pected to blossom into a rushing, high- 
scoring defenseman it la Bobby Orr, but 
he shattered his left leg in 1970 and broke 
it again less than a year later. 

One of only three Canadiens to play 


every game this season, Savard saves his 
offensive bursts for the right moments. 
“He plays the game the way the score 
is,” says Claude Ruel, the Canadiens’ as¬ 
sistant coach. “He understands the game. 
He understands when you need a goal 
and when you need to stop a goal.” Be¬ 
cause the Canadiens are not often in the 
position in which they found themselves 
against the Bruins, Savard normally 
spends most of his time concentrating on 
defense. Says Bowman, “He plays with 
his head.” 

Behind that slow smile and crooked 
nose is a clever mind. The mind of an en¬ 
trepreneur. Savard is a most unusual fel¬ 
low. He made himself wealthy between 
1969 and 1976 as a licensed distributor 
of lottery tickets until the provincial gov¬ 
ernment took over the operation. In 1974 
Savard persuaded teammates Yvan 
Cournoyer and Lapointe to join him and 
12 other investors in the purchase of a 
hockey-stick company; last fall they sold 
it for a whopping profit. Savard also is 
the publisher of a Montreal weekly, L’lm- 
age de la Rive Sud (The South Shore 
Image), which has 34 employees and a 
circulation of 120,000; he now is think¬ 
ing about starting similar weeklies in 
other sections of the city. Then there are 
Savard’s four harness horses, one of 
whom, Keith Lobell, won $98,570 in 
1978 as a 2-year-old. 

Asked how he has time to follow his 
businesses and still play hockey, Savard 
grins and answers, “How did Howard 
Hughes run his businesses and still have 
time to hide?” 

Sitting in the dressing room after the 
dramatic win over Boston, Savard puffed 
on a cigar as the reporters descended on 
him. “What shall we talk about?” he 
asked them. “Horses?” He did. Keith Lo¬ 
bell was racing the next night at Roo¬ 
sevelt Raceway, which is owned by the 
same conglomerate that owns the Rang¬ 
ers. He was a 6-1 shot, but Savard knew 
his colt would win. He was clearly the 
best horse. New Yorkers were dunder¬ 
heads for not making him the favorite. 

“I’d like to fly down and see old Keith 
tomorrow,” Savard said. “That’s a big 
race—a $20,000 purse. We only get 
$ 17,000 for winning the Stanley Cup.” 

Alas, the colt finished third, and on 
Sunday Keith Lobell’s owner finished 
second—in a two-team field. end 
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Back home in Baltimore's Dundalk section alter the Derby, Ronnie got a hero's welcome from his folks. 


J udged merely by results, Ronnie 
Franklin didn’t have the greatest of af¬ 
ternoons at Pimlico last Thursday. In the 
fifth race, on an even-money favorite, he 
had only finished fourth. In the ninth, 
he was even farther back in the pack. 
But afterward, in the jockeys’ room, he 
was displaying one of his ear-to-ear grins. 
“Ain’t this the real summer weather?” 
he said. 

The grin was just barely visible; threat¬ 
ening to obscure it completely was the 
bouquet of carnations, black-eyed Susans 
and dahlias that he was clutching, and 
which extended from waist to chin. It 
had been ordered for him by some la¬ 
dies in Denver. “Now, wasn’t that real 
nice of them?” he asked. 

Pretty much everything was real nice 
for Franklin last week in the short spell 
he would have to enjoy his homecoming 
before the pressures built up for Satur¬ 
day’s Preakness. 

“I love being here,” he said. “Not just 
people and friends. I love this race track, 
riding where I started. I love it. It’s got a 


Cock of 
the walk in 
Dundalk 

Even the women in Marian Franklins 
yoga class joined in the triumphant 
celebration for her son, the jockey 


good bottom to it. solid. It’s a little cup- 
py around the gate today; they could use 
a little water. But it’s great on the rail. 
Don't trouble about those races today. I 
just didn't have enough horse to get 
home.” 

By now. bouquet and all. he was work¬ 
ing through the people who wanted to 
shake his hand as he made his way across 
the ground-floor concourse to where his 
car was parked. The TV showed a pay¬ 
off of $31,113.00 on the last triple. 
"Wouldn't you’ve liked to have three 
bucks on that. Ronnie?” a bystander 
called out. 

“Nah,” Franklin came back euphor¬ 
ically. “Three thousand!" 

In the car. heading out to his parents' 
home i’n the Dundalk section of Balti¬ 
more. he sang along happily with the 
radio. “Every time I think of you. ...” 
Then, suddenly. “You know Mr. Driv¬ 
er—the principal of my old high school? 
He wrote to my mother. They want to 
have a Ronnie Franklin Day there.” Con¬ 
sidering that it was an all-too-noticeable 
lack of Ronnie Franklin days—atten- 
dancewise—that caused considerable 
friction toward the end of the young jock¬ 
ey’s high school career (he left when he 
was in the 11 th grade), this seemed hand¬ 
some of Mr. Driver. 

A few minutes later, the talk turned 
serious. After Franklin had ridden Spec¬ 
tacular Bid to victory in the Kentucky 
Derby, press comment had been main¬ 
ly positive. But some critics claimed he 
didn't ride that well, that he had given 
up ground unnecessarily early in the 
race. “I didn’t lose that much ground,” 
he said. “I was only about two horses 
out. Maybe I could have been a little 
closer in, but my horse was on a good 
surface. You’ve got to find that good 
stuff. Didn’t you see those other jocks’ 
horses skipping and jumping? 

“I knew where the good going was on 
the track. I’d studied it in those earlier 
races. Five or six feet out from the rail it 
was perfect—well, it was still a little cup- 
py. but it was better than closer in. My 
horse don’t care too much what sort of a 
track he’s on, but I thought it was good 
to take him out some, save him for the 
continued 
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Merit 

Replacing 

HighTar 

Brands. 

_-National Smoker Study 

Majority of 'Enriched Flavor! smokers show no 
regrets about leaving former high tar favorites. 


Do smokers attracted to low tar MERIT stay with the 
brand, or "backslide” to former high tar favorites? 
Read what MERIT smokers had to say in a nationwide 
research effort. 

Confirmed: 85% of MERIT smokers say it was an 
“easy switch" from high tar brands. 

Confirmed: Overwhelming majority of MERIT 
smokers say their former high tar brands weren’t missed. 

Confirmed: 9 out of 10 MERIT smokers not 
considering other brands. 

And in research conducted among smokers who 
taste-tested MERIT against leading high tar brands: 

Confirmed: Majority of smokers rate MERIT taste 
equal to—or better than—leading high tar cigarettes 
tested! Cigarettes having up to twice the tar. 

Confirmed: Majority of smokers confirm taste 
satisfaction of low tar MERIT 



This ability to satisfy, and especially to satisfy over 
long periods of time, could be ft 
important evidence to date that 
MERIT is the first real 
alternative for high 
tar smokers. 


Kings: 8mg"tar'* 0.6 mg nicotine— 

100’s: 11 mg''iaT0.7mg nicotine av. per cigarette, FTC Report May 78 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


© Philip Morris Inc. 1979 
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Mr. Goodwrench is a professional service 
technician at those independent General Motors 
dealers participating in the Mr. Goodwrench 
program. 

General Motors offers dealers special GM 
service school training and sends all the latest 


service bulletins to help dealers stay up to date 
on your GM car, van or truck. 

And that's not all. General Motors dealers 
have genuine GM parts available. That's 
important. Because genuine GM parts are 
engineered by many of the same people who 
helped design your car. GM parts fit. 






GM QUALITY 
SERVICE PARTS 


Mr. Goodwrench wants to be the best without 
being the most expensive. So General Motors 
has made it possible for GM dealers to offer low 
prices on the parts you're most likely to use, 
such as tune-up kits and shocks. 

So, when your car needs service, see 
Mr. Goodwrench. He's part of a General Motors 


program dedicated to improving customer care 
at more than 6,000 GM dealers. 


KEEP THAT GREAT GM FEELING 
WITH GENUINE GM PARTS. 

AT PARTICIPATING INDEPENDENT CHEVROLET, 
PONTIAC, OLDSMOBILE, BUICK, CADILLAC, 

GMC AND CHEVY TRUCK DEALERS. 




















The Big Bounce VS. 



TheTitleist Big Bite. 


Along with unsurpassed distance off the tee, one of the reasons Titleist continues to be the 
most played golf ball on tour is its superb biting action with iron shots. 

When you’re going for the green, you don’t want a ball that will bounce and run. You want a Titleist 
because it bites and holds. Its famous wound construction imparts 
tremendous backspin. The unique Titleist dimple pattern helps it climb 

quickly, so it can drop softly to the green. , 

The Titleist Big Bite. Another reason Titleist continues to be 
the #1 ball on tour and the #1 ball in golf. 

ACUSHNET GOLF EQUIPMENT , ,, ,,,, 

sowtrwgonpojoow # 1 means the most played ball according to olticial ball counts. 


Titleist.T ball in golf. 




HORSE RACING continued 


stretch run. I knew that he'd draw off 
and win.” 

A sign at the side of the road said, wel¬ 
come to dundalk. and Ronnie was once 
again-savoring the delights of being home 
after more than five months on the 
road—except for a week after the Flor¬ 
ida Derby. “That’s Golden Ring Mall," 
he pointed out with all the pride of a 
local Rotarian. “That’s a big mall. Ain’t 
it a nice place?” 

Well, certainly Dundalk is by no 
means the grim place that has been de¬ 
scribed by those too diligently seeking 
out a rags-to-riches saga in the Frank¬ 
lin story. It is a well-tended, entirely re¬ 
spectable section, though it is clearly 
not affluent and most of the houses are 
small, as is the one on Ormand Road 
where Ronnie’s parents have lived for 
25 years. 

The living room is beginning to fill up 
with trophies and photographs of Ron¬ 
nie. the most prominent being an early 
one, a large, hand-crocheted portrait of 
his first winner—in fact, his first mount. 
Pioneer Pattie, that he rode at Bowie on 
Feb.._4, 1978. It is the work of his Aunt 
Marie Kulig, his father’s sister, and Mar¬ 
ian, Ronnie’s mother, is quick 16 point 
out that this was the beginning of a pen¬ 
chant for the number four, which he rode 
under in the Kentucky Derby. 

"His sister Carolyn was 24 that day 
[in 1978] and the horse paid $24.40,” said 
Mrs. Franklin. "His sister Nancy was 21 
on May 4, the day before the Derby." 
She searched around for some other re¬ 
markable fours to add to the collection, 
but Ronnie had remembered the bouquet 
from Denver and was bringing it in from 
the car. Before his mother could ask 
about the flowers, Ronnie was halfway 
out of the house again, on his way to Mer¬ 
ritt Beach, close to home, where his teen¬ 
age crowd used to meet in the old days. 

But he is no longer as free as he was 
then. “You have to be at the store by 
seven,” his mother called after him. That 
evening he was committed to autograph 
pictures at a large department store in 
the neighborhood. 

“You know,” his mother said after he 
had left, “last year, when I saw Stevie 
Cauthen riding out to the start of the 
Derby, and they played My Old Ken¬ 
tucky Home, I sat there crying. I felt so 
good for the boy. I never dreamed that 
in a year it would be Ronnie.” 


Nor, indeed, that she would be sitting 
in a box close to the finish line at Church¬ 
ill Downs. Tony, her husband, look time 
off from his job as a steelworker at Amer¬ 
ican Can and they drove down. The near¬ 
est accommodations they could get were 
in Erlanger, Ky.. 70 miles from the track, 
and it was midnight before they sat down 
to dinner after the race. Following the ex¬ 
citement of the win and the drinks in 
the Directors’ Room, they found that 
they had no clear idea of where they had 
parked their car. It wasn’t until 10 p.m. 
that they left Louisville. 

Maybe for them, as it was for Ronnie, 
the homecoming was the best thing of 
all. The neighbors had readied their hous¬ 
es with signs, dundalk is proud of you, 

RON; COME ON, RON AND BID, ONE DOWN, 

two to go; welcome home, champ:; and 
the like. When Mrs. Franklin got to her 
yoga class last week, the ladies greeted 
her with yet another placard, which read, 
BEHIND EVERY GREAT BOY IS A GREAT 
mother! And, among much mail, there 
was a discreet note of congratulation 
from the local Cadillac dealer, who clear¬ 
ly felt that the Franklins were just about 
ready to move into his orbit. 

T ony had had a call from the plant 
manager at American Can. Perhaps 
he and Marian would care to go out to 
dinner with a vice-president of the com¬ 
pany when he came down to watch the 
Preakness? 

Sudden glory. And there was more of 
it when the Franklins went out to dinner 
at a local restaurant that night. One af¬ 
ter another, strangers approached them, 
some elaborately polite. “Pardon this in¬ 
trusion," a lady said, “but we had to 
speak to you. We live right in this sec¬ 
tion.” 

“You have a nice boy," said another 
stranger. “Don’t let Mr. Dclp chastise 
him too much.” 

Mrs. Franklin laughed at the reference 
to Bud Delp, Spectacular Bid’s trainer, 
but it did remind her of something that 
has caused her a good deal of unhap¬ 
piness over the past few months—the as¬ 
sumption that her son had quit home to 
live as Delp's “third son,” supposedly be¬ 
cause the home his own parents could 
offer him was inadequate. 

To be fair, this upsets Delp as much 
as it does Marian Franklin. Last week he 
said wearily, “This has all gone too far. I 


love Ronnie, but he's not my son. I’ve 
got two sons.” 

What Ronnie will tell you himself ne¬ 
gates all the busybody notions. For in¬ 
stance. when he started to work at Pim¬ 
lico for Delp, and before a room was 
arranged for him there. Tony Franklin 
would be up at 4:30 a.m. to drive his son 
to the track, and Marian Franklin would 
be there to get Ronnie home. 

More than two years ago, when Ron¬ 
nie was at the Middleburg, Va. Training 
Center where Delp had sent him along 
with a group of young horses, he called 
home on Thanksgiving Day. He wanted 
desperately to be home for dinner. Un- 
questioningly. Tony drove the 100 miles 
to Middleburg to pick him up, then drove 
him back that night. 

Such examples could be multiplied 
many times. When he was 14. Ronnie 
went to Palo Alto, Calif, to stay with his 
uncle, Ray Franklin, who once built cars 
for Parnelli Jones. Ronnie liked it so 
much he asked his parents if he could 
stay and go to school there. That exper¬ 
iment lasted two months before he was 
on the road to Dundalk again. “He can 
only stay away from home so long,” his 
mother says. “Then he has to get back.” 

But, says Mrs. Franklin firmly. “The 
best place he could be now is with Bud 
Delp. It’s very good for him to be with 
Bud, living in the racing atmosphere.” 

Later in the evening, the strength of 
the Franklin family is revealed. In an im¬ 
promptu reunion, no fewer than 25 mem¬ 
bers of it appear at the department store 
to support Ronnie in his picture-signing 
chore, right down to 5-year-old Walter 
Anthony Cullum, who wears a T shirt 
emblazoned ronnie franklin, my un¬ 
cle. He also twirls a pair of racing gog¬ 
gles—the ones, in fact, that Ronnie wore 
at Churchill Downs, still dusty from the 
track. “Got ’em off Ronnie’s horse hat,” 
he explains nonchalantly. 

Ronnie sits there, smiling and signing 
autographs. The line moves forward 
slowly, like cars in California waiting for 
gas. A non-horseman, an out-of-towner 
evidently, looks on curiously for a mo¬ 
ment, then says to his wife distainfully, 
“He’s a hero if you’re a horse lover from 
Maryland, I suppose.” He looks closer. 
“Hey,” he says, “he’s giving out auto¬ 
graphs! I’m getting one for Bernie!" 

Bernie? A horse lover from Maryland, 
no doubt. end 
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PRO BASKETBALL 


by Barry McDermott 



Dressed to sell, Grinker auctions his wares 

Sort of a 
court of 
last resort 

Ron (Don't Call Me an Agent) Grinker 
showcased his clients at Riverfront 
Coliseum, hoping to find them a future 



Kevin Loughery (left), Charles Theokas and Gene Tormohten check out the goods—and the bads. 


D reams were for sale on the floor, 
while up in the stands clusters of po¬ 
tential buyers looked over the goods and 
jotted notations in preparation for next 
month’s NBA draft. The pro basketball 
world can be a flesh market at times, and 
last week in Cincinnati the marketplace 
was humming. 

The 17,900 seats in the Riverfront Col¬ 
iseum were deserted, save for the scat¬ 
tered men with their omnipresent note 
pads—the emissaries of the NBA. as well 
as representatives from the Harlem 
Globetrotters and several minor leagues. 
The casting call had been made by Ron 
Grinker, a Cincinnati lawyer. “ Schlep- 
pers ,” he calls the auditioning players— 
that is, guys who are good, but not good 
enough to rate a star on an NBA shop¬ 
ping list. 

Most of the 32 players were Grinker's 
clients and had paid their own expenses, 
although one, Tony Price, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, was sponsored 
by two unspecified NBA teams. Price led 
Penn to the final four in the recent 
NCAA basketball tournament, but be¬ 
cause his airplane connections were 
fouled up. he didn't play in the Aloha 
Classic, one of the major postseason all- 
star games in which many pro prospects 
receive their final marks. Forward Sam 


Drummer of Georgia Tech also was in 
Cincinnati. In Hawaii he had played so 
poorly that he was looking for redemp¬ 
tion. Drummer is from Muncie. Ind., also 
the home of Ron Bonham, who starred 
for two NCAA championship teams at 
the University of Cincinnati in the early 
’60s. Bonham returned to Muncie after 
a short career in the NBA and took a 
job with the town’s recreation depart¬ 
ment. “He ran a swimming pool." says 
Drummer, hoping for a better fate. 

There are other showcase camps 
around the country, but none is on the 
scale of Grinker’s. which features seven 
different workouts over a four-day pe¬ 
riod. There were free uniforms and shoes 
for the players, the Riverfront Coliseum 
didn't charge rent and NBA referees 
Mike Mathis and Blanc Reichelt worked 
without a fee. The players were split into 
three teams and had their own coaches: 
Rick Pitino of Boston University. Gene 
Littles of North Carolina A&T and Stan 
Evans, a former assistant coach at In¬ 
diana State. 

The coaches in the stands included 
Gene Shue of San Diego. New York’s 
Red Holzman. New Jersey’s Kevin 
Loughery and Tom Nissalke of Houston. 
Vice-President Wayne Embry of Mil¬ 
waukee and General Managers Pat Wil- 
continued 
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The Honda Civic 1200. 
Even when it’s stripped it’s loaded. 


Here it is. Honda’s lowest priced car. The Honda Civic' 1200 
Sedan? Obviously, it’s stripped to the bone. How else could we 
offer it to you at a suggested retail price of just $3649?** 

Now, before you jump to the conclusion that we’re trying to 
peddle you a car that’s been plucked clean of all refinements, 
we should point out that our Civic 1200 Sedan offers many 
standard features that other manufacturers might charge you 
extra for, if they offer them at all. 



These features include such valuable items as fully 
reclining bucket seats, adjustable head rests, full 
carpeting, tinted glass, trip odometer, opening 
rear-quarter windows, latching fuel filler 
door, and rear-seat ash tray. 


©1979 American Honda Motor Co., Inc. Civic 1200 is a Honda trademark. 


•Not available in California or high altitude areas. 








And we haven’t skimped on engineering features either. The 
Honda Civie 1200 Sedan comes equipped with front-wheel 
drive, transverse-mounted engine, rack and pinion steering, 
power-assisted dual-diagonal braking system with front discs, 
and four-wheel independent MacPherson stmt suspension. 

You see, we believe that every Honda we sell-even the 
least expensive one-should not only be simple to drive but a 
pleasure to drive. And we equip our cars accordingly. 

But if you’re still not convinced, we invite you to compare the 
Honda Civic 1200 Sedan with any other car priced under 
$4000. Our idea of stripped just might turn 
out to be your idea of loaded. E2E3QESQ 


'Manufacturer's suggested retail price excluding freight, tax. license, title, and options. (In New York State add $30.00 for mandatory rear window defroster.) 











1 didn’t 
sacrifice 

great flavor 
to get 
low tar.’ 


“The first thing l expect from a cigarette is flavor. And 
satisfaction. Finding that in a low-tar smoke wasn't easy. 

"But then I tried Vantage. Frankly, I didn't even know 
Vantage was low in tar. Not until I looked at the numbers. 
“That’s because the taste was so remarkable it stood up 
to anything I’d ever smoked. 

“For me, switching to 
v Vantage was an easy move to 
make. I didn't have to sacrifice a thing.” 

Qk&asT 

Peter Accetta 
New York City. New York 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


VANTAGE 


Vantage 

Regular, Menthol and Vantage 100 s. 
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liams of Philadelphia and Charles Theo- 
kas of New Jersey also were there, joining 
an array of assistant coaches and scouts 
that included Al Menendez of Detroit. 
Boston’s K. C. Jones, and Chicago's 
Gene Tormohlen. Seventeen of the 22 
NBA teams were represented, although 
they know that third- or fourth-round 
draft choices rarely contribute to build 
ing a winner. But as Shue said. "You 
never know where you’ll find a player.” 

You surely don’t. Randy Smith of San 
Diego was a seventh-round choice nine 
years ago; Bob Dandridge of Washington 
was a fourth-round pick in 1969; Steve 
Mix of the 76ers was a fifth-round choice 
the same year; and Mickey Johnson of 
the Chicago Bulls went in the fourth 
round in 1974. 

This was the fifth year that Grinker 
conducted what he rather immodestly 
calls “The Ronald L. Grinker Showcase 
of NBA Prospects." And together with 
the collegians, also present were free 
agents such as Derrek Dickey, Randy Ay¬ 
ers and borderline NBA players such as 
Detroit’s Andre Wakefield and Denver’s 
John Kuester, who may he shopping for 
new teams next season. 

Grinker's showcase can be productive. 
Tommy Green, a guard from Southern 
University, was impressive at the 1978 
camp and was drafted by New Orleans 
early in the second round. “He was the 
30th guard in the country before the 
camp, and afterwards he was rated the 
third best,” Grinker says, fudging his fig¬ 
ures a bit. 

Grinker is 39. the object of gentle jokes 
about his short, portly body, and a bas¬ 
ketball fanatic who didn’t play on his high 
school team. In college he wore the Bear¬ 
cat head as a mascot for the University 
of Cincinnati. Now he is one of the 
game's leading gossips, represents about 
40 pro basketball and football players— 
Boston's Cedric Maxwell and Chicago’s 
John Mengelt are among his best-known 
basketball clients—and also does legal 
work for coaches and general managers. 

Grinker hesitates to call himself an 
“agent.” insisting on the designation of 
attorney. “I don’t do this for a living,” 
he says. "Of course, my wife wants to 
throw me out of the house when my 
phone rings at 1:30 a.m. But I like it. I 
guess it’s the action.” One of his law part¬ 
ners is Gerald Springer, a Cincinnati 
councilman and the city’s former may¬ 
or. The firm handles malpractice suits. 

Last week Grinker wore either a Bos¬ 


ton Celtics shirt or a Pony warmup suit. 
He was delighted when Jack McMahon, 
an assistant coach with the 76ers, pre¬ 
sented him with a framed menu from a 
restaurant in which they had dined in Ha¬ 
waii during the Aloha Classic, and many 
nights he was up until 2 a.m. or later vis¬ 
iting with the pro people. Grinker ex¬ 
pansively refers to himself as “one of the 
top three honest people in the league” 
and is proud to note that Red Auerbach, 
who rates agents a despicable species, 
smokes nine-inch cigars that Grinker 
sends him. "Red is one of my best 
friends,” says Grinker. 

Grinker works hard on his image. In 
this respect, he likes to bring up the case 
of Rick Apke of Creighton, who once 
was at Grinker’s camp although vacil¬ 
lating between a pro career and medical 
school. Grinker. as well as the player's fa¬ 
ther. Jerry, tried to persuade Rick to go 
to school. "Dad, I have to see if I can 
play.” Apke said. The New Jersey Nets 
gave him a tryout last fall, and after rook¬ 
ie camp he felt he had a chance to make 
the NBA. “Thanks." he told the Nets, 
"/’rn going (o medical school.” Says his 
father, “Once he found out he could play, 
that was it.” 

N ot knowing would be the worst of 
all. which is why Pop Green was in 
Cincinnati last week. Green is a 6' 3" 
guard from Southern University who 
earned his nickname as a child because 
of a fondness for Rice Krispies. “It stuck 
in basketball because I was always pop¬ 
ping those nets,” said Green, a good out¬ 
side shooter with speed. He was one of 
the last players cut by the Knicks last 
year and since then has worked out ev¬ 
ery day at his home in Baton Rouge, “try¬ 
ing to improve all aspects of my com¬ 
plete game.” 

Green is almost plaintive about his de¬ 
sire to play pro ball. “I wish that I could 
get a chance to prove myself. My friends 
and family have encouraged me to keep 
on because maybe someday I could be¬ 
come a great basketball player and an in¬ 
spiration to people.” he says. 

In Cincinnati Green's budget was piti¬ 
fully thin. He couldn’t afford a return air¬ 
plane ticket to Baton Rouge, was staying 
in a cheap motel, ate $2 meals at local 
diners, and walked back and forth from 
his room to the early workouts at the Jew¬ 
ish Community Center a mile away. He 
spent his free lime contemplating his 
complete game. After a few days, he had 


only S3. "I don’t know how I’m going to 
get home.” he said. He made it back af¬ 
ter his parents wired him the money. 

Not surprisingly, the free agents 
showed to the best advantage. Dickey 
played four and a half seasons in the NBA 
and was making close to $175,000 be¬ 
fore becoming a free agent at the end of 
last season. He went to camp last fall with 
the Lakers, was cut again and wound up 
in the Western Basketball Association. 
He and Ayers, a WBA teammate, ex¬ 
celled in Cincinnati. 

Pat Cummings, drafted last year by the 
Milwaukee Bucks—he eventually decid¬ 
ed to play his senior year at the Uni¬ 
versity of Cincinnati—also was impres¬ 
sive. He was in Grinker’s camp so Don 
Nelson, the coach of the Bucks, could 
check out his property. Cummings 
strained an Achilles tendon in one work¬ 
out, but played well enough so that the 
Bucks offered him a contract, which he 
signed. 

As the days passed, several other col¬ 
legians distinguished themselves. Among 
them were Greg Deane of Utah, the Most 
Valuable Player in this year's coaches’ 
all-star game in Salt Lake City; Lew Mas¬ 
sey from the University of North Car- 
olina-Charlotte; Tom Channel, a former 
minor league pitcher who scored 35 
points for Boston University against 
Rhode Island last season, and Tiny Pin- 
der of North Carolina State. “Pinder’s 
school is the only one in the country that 
doesn’t reserve tickets for scouts, so he 
made a good move coming here," Men- 
endez pointed out. 

On the court, frivolous behavior was 
out. The floor was littered with players 
diving for loose balls. During one scrim¬ 
mage. Pop Green was shaken up and 
sprained an ankle. Writhing on the floor, 
he slapped the court in anger. He limped 
off to the dressing room, shaking his head 
bitterly. 

Ten minutes later he was back, his an¬ 
kle taped. “He wants this badly." said 
Carl Stewart, his college coach who was 
on the sidelines because five of his for¬ 
mer players were in camp. “He knows 
this is his last shot." 

Up in the stands, a more dispassionate 
observer assessed Pop Green’s chances. 
"I thought he looked a little faster when 
I saw him last year," the man said. Lat¬ 
er, Dickey was asked what the camp 
would mean to most of the players. “It 
means," he said, “that it will be the last 
time they play basketball.” end 
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H ere comes Chinaglia. steaming 
across the penalty area in front 
of the goal as stately and tall as 
an Italian Line cruise ship. The Cosmos 
are playing San Diego in their first game 
of the season. Giorgio Chinaglia (pro¬ 
nounced Kee-NAL-ya) is shadowed by a 
pair of Sockers' defenders. Behind him 
the rest of the star-studded Cosmos— 
Franz Beckenbauer. Carlos Alberto. Vla¬ 
dislav Bogicevic. Marinho and Dennis 
Tueart—are patiently working the ball 
toward the San Diego goal. Chinaglia 
doesn’t look back, because at this point in 
the game the people back there have only 
one purpose—to put the ball on his un¬ 
erring right toe. Chinaglia will do the rest. 

He is the Hank Aaron and Phil Es¬ 
posito of American soccer—even the 
Babe Ruth, if you listen to Chinaglia— 
the only top European soccer player to 


leave home at the very pinnacle of his ca¬ 
reer to come to the U.S. to play. Chi¬ 
naglia was the North American Soccer 
League scoring champion in 1976 with 
19 goals in as many games, and again 
last year when he broke the decade-old 
30-goal record, getting 34 in 30 games. 
Including regular league games, playoffs 
and world-tour exhibitions. Chinaglia 
scored 60 goals in 59 games last year. 12 
of them game winners. In eight games 
this season, he has nine goals, making 
him the league's alltime scoring leader 
among active players with 77 goals and 
183 points. 

Suddenly the lazy-looking Bogicevic 
pushes a neat pass between a pair of San 
Diego defenders, and the ball bumps 
across the grass to Chinaglia’s right fool. 
Somehow the double coverage has dis¬ 
appeared. a tribute to Chinaglia’s cun¬ 


Chinag/ia romps with George Jr and Cynthia in front of his New Jersey mansion. 



ning. and he gathers in the ball alone, 
pounding toward the end line, 10 yards 
to the left of Socker Goalkeeper Alan 
Mayer. 

The goal madness is on him. His fea¬ 
tures are contorted with furious concen¬ 
tration. His blue eyes are as cold as the 
marble from Carrara, his hometown in 
Italy. As he lumbers along, one can see 
that he doesn’t have the classic config¬ 
uration of the soccer player—all lungs 
and legs—but is built more like a tight 
end—wide shoulders with a bullish 
hunch and a narrow waist. His curly 
brown locks lie tight to the scalp. Gone 
is the flowing hair; the essence of Chi¬ 
naglia’s world is style, and the hirsute 
rock-star style is passe. Chinaglia’s nose 
is long and aqualine, a gunsight for re¬ 
garding inferior breeds of men. such as 
keepers, fans, coaches and team manag¬ 
ers. His teeth are even and white. He is 
a handsome man in repose, but now he 
is all rage. 

Under the lights. 16.393 San Diego 
fans are on their feet, howling. Mayer 
rushes out from his net. arms spread, 
knees bent, to cut down Chinaglia’s an¬ 
gle. Chinaglia’s eyes are on the ball. His 
personal radar locates the goal for him. 
He has dribbled the ball to the end line, 
trying to get off a shot around Mayer. 
It’s impossible, one thinks. From where 
he is there can’t be more than the width 
of a ball showing between the uprights. 

A Socker defender has rushed into the 
goalmouth behind Mayer, standard pro¬ 
cedure. The players are expecting Chi¬ 
naglia to realize he is beaten and to chip 
the ball over Mayer’s head to a team¬ 
mate waiting in front of the net. Mayer 
meanwhile is brave and businesslike. He 
knows that only a brash rookie, or Gior¬ 
gio Chinaglia. would try a shot under the 
circumstances. 

From 1969 to 1975 Chinaglia ruled 
Italian soccer on the field and sometimes 
off it. Millions read of his doings, opin¬ 
ions and beliefs daily in Italy’s five soc¬ 
cer tabloids. His fan club boasted tens of 
thousands of believers, who held pitched 
battles with nonbelievers in the streets. 
When he finally left Italy to come to the 
Cosmos, he had to be smuggled out of 
the country for fear that his departure 
would cause rioting in Rome. He scored 
98 goals in 209 games for Lazio, an enor- 






mous achievement in a league in which 
1-0 is a typical score. 

On this night in San Diego. Chinaglia 
again shows why he is a legend. When 
his big right foot begins its swing, his 
toe passes out of bounds over the end 
line and comes back in to connect with 
a slam that can blast the ball as fast as 
70 mph. The shot comes in low and so 
swiftly that, although Mayer is already 
diving sideways, it grazes his shirt and 
crashes, true and straight, into the net¬ 
ting on the opposite side of the cage. 

Hysteria explodes in San Diego Sta¬ 
dium. Chinaglia’s mask of rage dissolves, 
his eyes roll heavenward. God, for Chi¬ 
naglia, is not so much a supreme deity 
as a business partner who deserves a pat 
on the back for a job well done. It is in 
moments like this that Chinaglia savors 
the release of the tensions and frustra¬ 
tions that have been building in him over 
the last three seasons. They flow out of 
him almost visibly. 

Chinaglia claims that he is able to hear 
the snick of the ball sliding along the ny¬ 
lon weave netting of the goal, to see the 
trademark revolve as the ball goes over 
the white line. He cherishes these details. 
And Chinaglia is counting. He is an ad¬ 
mirer of baseball, because it has so many 
statistics. He rehearses his own like an 
actor learning lines. First goal of the 1979 
NASL season; 332nd goal lifetime; 149th 
goal with the Cosmos. 

And then he raises his arms, clench¬ 
ing his fists and smiling hugely, running 
full tilt down the field past the San Di¬ 
ego fans toward his teammates trotting 
up to congratulate him. He whispers his 
own name, “Kee-NAL-ya.” 

Kee-NAL-ya. If I don’t believe in my 
own powers, who will? Kee-NAL-ya. If 
I am controversial, so what? Kee-NAL- 
ya. I am a man again because I have 
snatched the goal from defeat. Kee-NAL- 
ya. I am a master, a legend, and don’t 
you forget it. 

It is like Ali’s chant, “I am the great¬ 
est,” a reaffirmation of the man. the forg¬ 
ing of the ego in bronze. Kee-NAL-ya. 

On the morning before that game, Chi¬ 
naglia, normally a seething mass of but¬ 
terflies on game day, is curiously relaxed, 
self-satisfied. He wears a jacket of the 
thinnest and most expensive leather, 
handmade loafers and custom-tailored 


jeans. He walks to the poolside of the Is- 
landia Hyatt House as if challenging the 
air. ready to battle it if it gives the slight¬ 
est hint of resistance. And he has reason 
for satisfaction. 

Chinaglia is a multimillionaire who 
began investing in New Jersey real es¬ 
tate and condominium construction back 
in 1972 when he first visited America on 
a playing tour. He resides in a 12-bed- 
room mansion in Englewood, N.J.. 
flanked by a swimming pool, a private 
tennis court and enough Detroit iron to 
open a dealership. He endorses shoes, 
soccer balls and Italian food. He has an 
office on the' 19th floor of the Warner 
Communications building in Manhattan, 
where the entertainment-oriented com¬ 
pany that owns the Cosmos has its head¬ 
quarters. From there he deals, wheels and 
stirs up trouble. He vacations in Acapul¬ 
co with Steve Ross, the Warner board 
chairman and his good friend, or he may 
be found at Cosmos President Amhet Er¬ 
tegun’s place in Aruba, kicking the ball 
around on the beach with the likes of 
Mick Jagger. When he was offered 
$840,000 for three years with the Cos¬ 
mos, he took it. He has been instrumen¬ 
tal in getting a coach fired, a club pres¬ 
ident banished and a host of players 
traded. He has slugged one teammate and 
publicly derided others, including Pel6 
and Beckenbauer. He is fond of 21-year- 
old Scotch and limousines and suites 
when he travels—after all, Pel6 had suites 
when the rest of the team was doubling 


up, so Chinaglia must have them, too. 

In the Cosmos’ Giants Stadium lock¬ 
er room, he wears a striped silk dressing 
gown. “Chinaglia does not wear a tow¬ 
el.” he has said. He is, after all, China¬ 
glia. And yet behind the posturing and 
pronouncements, he is a likable man, a 
person of warmth and intelligence. 

Now he sits by the pool, in the thin 
spring sunshine of Southern California, 
reading a magazine article about the 
finances of the pop-music business and 
smoking a cigarette. “Hey, listen to this, 
Bobby," he yells at Bobby Smith, an 
American defender and three-season 
Cosmos veteran. Smith is sunbathing 
while being interviewed by a local re¬ 
porter. “Here’s a guy who quit school in 
ninth grade and just made six million dol¬ 
lars in discos. Chee, boy, that’s what I 
love about America. That’s impossible in 
Italy.” Chinaglia’s voice is rasping and 
yet light, something on the order of Bran¬ 
do’s in The Godfather. 

“Well, gee, George, that’s really 
great,” says Smith in a mock snarl. “Look 
at me. I’m an American and I’m just try¬ 
ing to get $40,000 out of these turkeys. 
Give us American players a break, huh?” 

Chinaglia rolls his eyes and holds his 
head as if he had suddenly developed a 
splitting migraine. “Oh, Bobby, Bobby, 
I’ve told you before, you must go in and 
ask for $400,000, not 40. That’s just to 
get their attention. These people can’t see 
trees, only forests.” 

The Cosmos are a more relaxed bunch 

continued 
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From behind his resplendent desk, Chinaglia keeps a check on his multiple investments. 
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this year, the fuses on the powder kegs 
of their egos seem a little longer. But Chi- 
naglia still broods. “Forget last season,” 
he says. “The fans couldn’t care less what 
you did for them last season. Scoring 
champion? Don’t make me laugh. Every 
season it’s like starting all over with them. 
I’ve never felt so much pressure before a 
season. I don’t think I’ve ever gotten the 
recognition I deserve. So I have a lot to 
prove.” 

In 1978 Chinaglia set himself the task 
of breaking the 30-goal record, which he 
did. This year he has other goals, but he 
won’t say what they are. “Oh, my God! 
Can you imagine what people would do 
to me if I said what I’ve set for myself? 
I’d be crucified!” 

“Hey, George,” Smith yells, gesturing 
at the local reporter, “this guy wants to 


know if there’s any unrest on the Cos¬ 
mos this year.” 

Chinaglia jumps up and throws him¬ 
self across Smith’s reclining body, mak¬ 
ing as if to grind his cigarette out on 
Smith’s chest. He looks craftily up at the 
reporter and says, “No. All lies." 

Bogicevic, the haphazardly brilliant 
Yugoslavian midfielder, who assisted on 
12 Chinaglia goals last year, says of 
his teammate, “People who put down 
George are simply jealous. The man is a 
great, great soccer player. They just can’t 
take his wickedness. But that is George.” 

Dennis Tueart, the speedy English In¬ 
ternational winger who also assisted on 
12 Chinaglia goals in 1978 and racked 
up 10 of his own, says, “Like any su¬ 
perstar who has a big ego, people can’t 
wait to see him fail. They’re asking for 


it. The same thing happens in England. 
Scoring leaders are egotistical people, 
and everybody waits for you to fail on 
the field so they can deride the kind of 
life you lead olT of it. But George thrives 
on it. It is a challenge to him, like walk¬ 
ing a tightrope.” 

“He’s the only playing general man¬ 
ager in sports,” whispers one ex-Cosmos 
front office man who, fearing the long 
arm of Chinaglia’s wrath, doesn’t want 
to be identified. "No. no one ever said 
anything in George's hearing that they 
didn’t want to get back to 29 [the 29th 
floor of the Warner building is where the 
executive offices of Steve Ross are lo¬ 
cated]. Even other players don’t tell him 
things they don’t want the bosses to 
know.” 

Terry Garbett, the Cosmos’ longtime 
English midfielder, puts his finger on the 
problem: “There’s no player in the league 
who has the power to stir up trouble like 
George can. Boy, does he have it.” 

But Chinaglia is as tenacious a friend 
as he can be an enemy. In February, in 
Freeport, the Bahamas. Chinagjia arrived 
at customs with his old friend Alberto, 
the celebrated Brazilian sweeperback. 
Spring training was starting and Chinag¬ 
lia was in a hurry. H£ proudly became 
an American citizen last August, so he 
breezed through immigration. But Alber¬ 
to, whose English is minimal, was hav¬ 
ing trouble. Chinaglia homed in like a 
heat-seeking missile. 

“What’s the problem here?" he de¬ 
manded, descending on the official be¬ 
hind the counter. 

“This man is a Brazilian citizen, and 
he needs a visa to stay in the Bahamas 
for more than 30 days,” replied the man 
stolidly. Alberto was suddenly uninter¬ 
ested in the argument. He had been 
through it all before around the world, 
and besides, George would handle it. 

“Doesn’t matter.” said Chinaglia. with 
a wave of his hand. “He is a professional 
soccer player. He was in the World Cup. 
We send somebody over later to handle 
details, huh?” 

The immigration man regarded him. 
“And who, exactly, are you?” 

Chinaglia drew himself up to his full 
6' I", glared down his gunsight nose as 
if he’d sighted something dead on the 
road, and roared, “I am Chinaglia !” 

“Giorgio Chinaglia?" said the immi¬ 
gration man. 

“The same.” 

continued 
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“Giorgio Chinaglia!" the man repeat¬ 
ed. “Could I have your autograph?" Sud¬ 
denly gracious. Chinaglia complied. Al¬ 
berto’s problem was taken care of later. 

Chinaglia is a compulsive controller 
of situations. In taxis and limousines he’s 
a nonstop backseat driver. He’s the guy 
who orders dinner for everyone in Chi¬ 
nese restaurants. Recently, because of an 
injury to Cosmos Captain Werner Roth, 
Chinaglia has become interim captain, a 
position he relishes if for no other rea¬ 
son than that he can harangue his team¬ 
mates to pay their incidental expenses 
when they check out of a hotel. 

Chinaglia is as intense off the field as 
he is on it. where, as Eddie Firmani, the 
Cosmos coach, says of him, “If there 
were a dozen naked girls in the end zone 
George wouldn’t see them." A Chinaglia 
shower, for instance, is not just a show¬ 
er. It is perhaps the most refreshing show¬ 
er in the history of the world. When he 
waits fora limousine, he really wails. 

And when he plays, he plays. “George 
really cares about the game,” says Tu- 
eart. “He's intense in a way that helps 
all of us. 1 mean, if it weren’t for George, 
playing in America would just be a 
bloody lark, wouldn’t it?” 

One must be careful not to peg Chi¬ 
naglia as a comic-opera Italian stereo¬ 
type. He is an original. In Italy they 
coined a word from his name to describe 
his impact on that country’s soccer— chi- 
nagliata. It means the unexpected, the 
unpredictable, the unorthodox. China¬ 
glia is a complex character, a driven man 
who is finally learning to mellow a bit 
after three furious seasons in the U.S. It 
isn’t easy for him; it is a style he’s de¬ 
veloping. He used to speak of himself in 
the third person, as if he were royally. 
“Chinaglia thinks,” he would say, or 
“Chinaglia says." But that has been 
abandoned. 

As one drives toward Chinaglia’s New 
Jersey spread, the homes get bigger. On 
the roads are Ferraris, Mercedes. Cad¬ 
illacs. Swinging into the driveway lead¬ 
ing to Chinaglia’s 22-room Mediterra¬ 
nean-style mansion, the visitor sees a 
sign— beware of the dog! It is typical 
Chinaglia. He doesn’t own a dog. 

Inside all is hushed and tasteful—thick 
beige carpeting, subdued colors, French 
antiques glinting dully with lemon oil. 

Chinaglia is in his study, a book-lined 
room with dark paneling. He sits behind 
continued 
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that reads like a three-star restaurant 
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THE SPARKOMATIC SOUND. 

CAR STEREO FOR THE TRAVELIN'MAN WHO IS 
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a desk that Napoleon might have cov¬ 
eted—gilded heads of screaming eagles 
protrude from the corners. He is on the 
phone with his business manager. Peppe 
Pinton. arguing over royalty checks from 
Spalding, for which Chinaglia endorses 
a signature line of soccer balls. “They're 
outselling the Pele models.” he says with 
a chuckle, his hand over the mouthpiece. 

It is a long way from Carrara, where 
Chinaglia was born on Jan. 24,1947. Chi- 
naglia’s ancestors could have quarried 
Carrara marble for Michelangelo. In the 
20th century, Carrara has earned the rep¬ 
utation of being the home of Italy’s most 
hardheaded anarchists, stubborn people 
who despise being ruled by anybody ex¬ 
cept themselves. And yet. when its young 
men were pressed into military service 
by Mussolini in World War II. they 
fought so fiercely that they became part 
of his shock troops. One begins to under¬ 
stand Chinaglia. 

“When I was nine we left Italy.” he 
says. “Like a lot of people after the war. 
my father couldn't find work and had to 
go abroad.” With his mother and father 
and his younger sister he landed in Car¬ 
diff. Wales. “All four of us lived in one 
room,” he says. “My father was an iron¬ 
worker and it was tough. I used to take 
the milk left on people’s porches and 
drink it for breakfast. I didn’t look at it 
as stealing, exactly. I just borrowed it." 

When he was 13 Chinaglia was play¬ 
ing soccer in the youth league, and was 
spotted by Trevor Morris, the coach of 
Swansea Town, a third-division team. He 
had come to look at a Welsh lad. but 
went home with Chinaglia. who in the 
time-honored tradition of European soc¬ 
cer, became a player-apprentice. His du¬ 
ties. aside from endless practice with the 
senior squad, were to clean cleats, sweep 
out the stands and run errands. 

“By that time my father had scraped 
up enough money to buy a restaurant in 
CardifT.” he says. “I was glad for the soc¬ 
cer, because it took me away from wash¬ 
ing dishes and waiting on tables. I hated 
waiting on tables." 

At age 15 Chinaglia was playing for 
Swansea Town, and getting the magnif¬ 
icent sum of seven pounds a week. “It 
must have gone to my head, because 1 
hated to train after that,” he says. “I nev¬ 
er felt satisfied. But I’ve always been that 
way. I guess. When I was eight, I played 
soccer with kids 12 and 13. I always 
looked for older kids. What was the sense 
continued 
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of doing anything on your own level?” 

Morris, however, was disappointed. 
He took Chinaglia aside and told him, in 
that marvelous British phrase, to get 
'stuck in.” to play with intensity, to train 
harder and stop being petulant and lazy. 
There is a story that Chinaglia once at¬ 
tacked him with an ax, but Chinaglia has 
always denied it. “He was fired two years 
before I left the team. That should tell 
you something.” 

Both because of his growing talents 
and because he had to do his compul¬ 
sory Italian military service, the China- 
glias moved back to Carrara when Gior¬ 
gio was 19. “Thank God for the army,” 
he says. 

“Otherwise, I’d probably still be in 
Wales, slogging it out in the mud and 
drinking ale. The Italian army has a spe¬ 
cial regiment for soccer players, so all I 
did in the service was to train all day, 
and when my club had a game, get a 
pass.” 

Because he had played abroad profes¬ 
sionally. Chinaglia was barred from join¬ 
ing an Italian first-division team for three 
years. He began learning the painful, 
bloody lessons of Italian soccer on a 
third-division team in Carrara. The sys¬ 
tem was called Catenaccio, a bruising, 
ultra-defensive brand of soccer which 
gave a center-forward like Chinaglia a 
lot of aching shins and precious few goals. 
It made him devious on the field, im¬ 
pervious to pain, at home with double, 
even triple coverage. 

The next two years were spent with a 
richer club, lnternapoli of Naples. Here 
Chinaglia began to be noticed. The goals 
started to come. 25 in 66 games, a minor 
miracle in the Italian third division. 

When his quarantine ended, Chinaglia 
was bought by the Rome squad, Lazio, 
the oldest team in the soccer-mad coun¬ 
try. Lazio would be his home, his love, 
his theater and his soapbox from 1969 
to 1976. 

“Lazio was a mess when I arrived,” 
he says. “They were in the second di¬ 
vision most of the time. Once in a while 
they’d move up to the first, which is 
where they were when I arrived. But they 
were poor, as soccer teams go, so they 
would be forced to sell the young play¬ 
ers, the ones that they had trained since 
childhood, to get the transfer fees.” Aside 
from his tremendous scoring feat of near¬ 
ly 100 goals in 200 games, Chinaglia 
began to move in on the management at 
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Lazio, interfering with the directorate on 
questions of selling and buying players. 
He helped build a strong team, but earned 
himself enemies in the process. 

In 1971 Lazio sank back into the sec¬ 
ond division, but the year brought Chi- 
naglia a singular honor. He was the only 
player in modern Italian history to be se¬ 
lected from a second-division club to 
start on the national team. In 14 Inter¬ 
national appearances for Italy over the 
years, Chinaglia would score 11 goals. 

“Italian soccer is the bloodiest sport 
outside of bullfighting,” says Brian Glan- 
ville, the London Times expert, who was 
in Rome during Chinaglia’s great years. 
“Lazio was one of the worst, too. It was 
odd, though. When a donnybrook would 
break out on the field, Chinaglia would 
stand aside. It was clear that he wasn’t 
afraid; the man would take incredible 
punishment just to set up a goal. It was 
more as if he were above it all. 

“Once the English side. Arsenal, came 
to play Lazio, and after the game they 
somehow all ended up drinking in the 
same bar in Rome. Well, the expected 
happened, and they got into an awful 
brawl. Chinaglia just stood apart smok¬ 
ing a cigarette, looking into the distance. 
The Arsenal lads had to flee when Lazio 
fans came into the street swinging 
crowbars.” 

On the field and off, Chinaglia split 
Italy. Most loved him, but some hated 
him with a passion. “It’s impossible to 
tell you what it is like to have 52 million 
people always aware of your every 
move,” he says. “It was wild. Everybody 
wanted to marry Chinaglia, be part of 
Chinaglia’s clan. There were fan clubs ev¬ 
erywhere, 21,000 members of the one in 
Rome. On slow news days, the Rome pa¬ 
pers would send reporters to my house 
just to get my comments on anything. 
The quotes were always on page one ... 
the Pope, he was on page three.” 

Chinaglia is credited with changing 
the Italian game from picky and stylish 
to direct and open. He was nicknamed 
“Long John,” both for his size and for 
his British playing days. 

“I went to Rome with George after 
his first Cosmos season,” says Shep Mess¬ 
ing, a former Cosmos keeper now with 
the Rochester Lancers. “There is noth¬ 
ing in America to compare with it. He 
was like a god. People in the streets would 
remove their hats and touch his sleeve, 
crying, saying, ‘It’s not the same since 


you left.’ We went to Jackie O’s, an ex¬ 
clusive Rome disco club, and it was like 
the President had arrived. There was the 
corner booth waiting and flunkies every¬ 
where running errands.” 

These days Chinaglia is booed in Gi¬ 
ants Stadium. “The Italian-Americans 
hate me for leaving Italy,” he says. “The 
Germans hate me because I criticized 
Beckenbauer. The South Americans 
can’t stand me because I said some of 
their players were lazy. But all those 
things are the truth. Should I shut up 
about them? Pefe and Beckenbauer nev¬ 
er say anything critical. 'Everything’s 
fine, wonderful.’ Chee, don’t make me 
laugh. 

“If I have any power at all, I use it to 
make us better. We can be the greatest 
team in the world, and if I must suffer 
the fans’ anger for trying to achieve that, 
so let it be. 1 deserve the recognition 
here—34 goals in 30 games, huh? No¬ 
body likes to be booed.” 

In 1970 Chinaglia met Connie Eruz- 
ione, the daughter of an American Army 
sergeant who had retired to Italy. “I saw 
this girl sitting in a cafe in Naples read¬ 
ing American magazines,” he says, “and 
we just started talking. Nine years later. 
I still don’t know what happened.” 

hat happened was that Chi¬ 
naglia married pretty black- 
haired Connie and they now 
have three children, Cynthia, 7, George 
Jr., 5, and Stephanie, 2. Connie wasn’t 
fond of Rome and the madness that went 
with being a national idol’s wife. “We 
never went out, you know, because 
George was constantly mobbed,” she 
says. “We went dancing one night and it 
ended as a fistfight. If George scored goals 
against Roma, the big rival of Lazio, I’d 
get pushed and elbowed in the street the 
next day. 

“Our apartment was robbed. We got 
threatening phone calls in the middle of 
the night saying George would be kid¬ 
napped—the wave of terrorist kidnap¬ 
pings in Italy was then beginning. It was 
terrible. George bought a pistol and wore 
it all the time. And the soccer in Italy is 
so serious that Lazio would go into se¬ 
clusion in the hills for a week before a 
game. George would leave me there in 
the apartment with the gun.” 

Chinaglia, who was paid $300,000 a 
year, more than any other player in It¬ 
aly. made some unfortunate investments. 



“Business in Italy is difficult,” he says. 
“There are incredible tax laws and cor¬ 
porate setups. I just couldn’t see what I 
owned. I lost a bundle.” 

Chinaglia toured the U.S. with Lazio 
in 1972. “When we were in America, I 
saw my wife’s eyes sparkle for the first 
time,” he says, “and I saw that a busi¬ 
nessman here could get things done with¬ 
out interference.” Chinaglia quietly 
began to divest himself of his Italian hold¬ 
ings. He bought a construction company 
and began investing in New Jersey real 
estate. The Americanization of Chinaglia 
had begun when he married the girl read¬ 
ing the U.S. magazines. By 1975 it would 
be nearly complete. 

The 1973-74 season was a triumph. La¬ 
zio won the Italian Championship for the 
first—and only—time in its 74-year his¬ 
tory, and Chinaglia was Italy’s scoring 
leader. But things began to turn sour with 
the selection of the 1974 World Cup 
team. 

“In Italy we call it geopolitic,” Chi¬ 
naglia says. “The powerful soccer clubs 
of Milan and Turin in the north control 
the Italian League. When one of them 
wins a championship, then six or seven 
of their players are on the National Team 
that year. That’s only right. The year that 
Lazio won, there was only one player on 
the selection— me. I spoke out about it, 
and they were gunning for me up north. 
It was a terrible affront. Ferruccio Val- 
careggi, the National Team coach, was 
under tremendous pressure from the Ital¬ 
ian soccer Establishment. Today, we are 
friends, but then it was a different 
matter.” 

In a game with Haiti, Valcareggi pulled 
Chinaglia off the field in the second half. 
Chinaglia argued furiously with the 
coach and finally made a well-known Ital¬ 
ian gesture and stormed into the locker 
room, which he trashed in fine style. Mil¬ 
lions of Italians had watched the scene 
on television and were shocked. So pre¬ 
cise and detailed were the reports of his 
behavior that the papers noted that he 
broke eight water bottles in the locker 
room. Debates still occur as to whether 
the bottles were full or empty. 

Chinaglia looks innocent. “What wa¬ 
ter bottles?” he says, shrugging. "And I 
didn’t make the so-called gesture, either. 
When a player comes off he is applaud¬ 
ed, and I just flicked my hand so, to show 
that I didn’t want praise, that this was 
all a political matter.” 
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But the love affair with Lazio and It¬ 
aly was over. “Italy had become too con¬ 
fining.” he says. “My family wasn’t safe, 
my businesses were a mess, and maybe 
Italian soccer had become too small to 
hold me. I needed a place for vision— 
how you say?—a bigger canvas." Besides 
that, important figures in Italy’s soccer 
Establishment had come to fear and dis¬ 
trust Chinaglia’s explosiveness. His wel¬ 
come was wearing thin. In 1975 Connie 
and the children moved to Englewood; 
Chinaglia played one more season in It¬ 
aly. When he finally left Rome, it was 
on a private jet at an unannounced hour. 
The fear was that tens of thousands of 
angry fans massing in the city to protest 
his departure would try to bomb the 
plane or throw themselves under its 
wheels. Whatever he had done in Italy, 
he was still a god, and the country was 
in mourning when he left. 

Clive Toye, then president of the Cos¬ 
mos. remembers Chinaglia’s arrival well. 
“It wasn't at all like Pele. whom I chased 
around the world for two years to get 
him to play for us.” he says. “Chinaglia 
walked in on his vacation in 1975 and 
told us he wanted to come. Either that, 
or he’d buy his own franchise. He came 
to us. We didn’t rob Europe of that one.” 

“Why should I be sad?” Chinaglia said 
at the time of his departure. “I’m going 
home to my wife and kids. When I drive 
across the George Washington Bridge, it 
will be to my first home in my life.” 

T he Italian newspapers still tele¬ 
phone Chinaglia regularly in 
New Jersey; he is still newswor¬ 
thy in Italy. And perhaps he has mel¬ 
lowed. “I am a loyal man.” he says. “Part 
of me will always be with Lazio. It was 
my whole life, my being. Now the same 
is true with the Cosmos. Everything I do 
is for the team.” 

But in his bar-rec room in Englewood, 
the walls are covered with black and 
white framed photos of his goals, Italian 
goals. Chinaglia remembers each one lov¬ 
ingly—the exact date, the weather, the 
goalkeeper who was beaten and the score. 
He runs his eyes over them. “There are 
many jobs in soccer, many techniques to 
be mastered,” he says. “But, my friend, 
don’t ever let them kid you. Putting the 
goddam ball in the net is the game. It is 
the toughest thing in the world to do.” 

In 1976 Chinaglia, heading a group of 
investors, tried to buy an NASL fran¬ 
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chise. Although the group had plenty of 
money. Commissioner Phil Woosnam 
turned it down. “I was mad as hell at 
the time," says Chinaglia with a smile. 
“But I’m glad now. Life is full of sur¬ 
prises, of course, but right now I think 
that when I quit playing, I want to stay 
with the Cosmos, help run the team. It’s 
my home now. But I hope that won’t be 
for a long, long time.” 

Says Glanville, “When George is 60 
he’ll be playing on some small sandlot 
team in New Jersey if he can still walk. 
The game is his first love on earth. He 
was in London a few years ago, and I 
was to meet him, but found that I had to 
coach my son's soccer game that day. 
When I called George, he just said, ‘So? 
You mean Chinaglia can’t play, too?' I 
told him he could, but the fee was 20 
pence for the Association. 

“I picked him up at the hotel, where, 
as usual, he was in the bar smoking and 
sipping Scotch. He came out and played 
with these teen-aged kids and he loved 
it. He worked just as hard as he ever did 
at Lazio. When it was over, he said, ‘I 
won’t pay the 20 pence. You shouldn’t 
have to pay to play the best game in the 
world.’ It was typical Chinaglia.” 

On game days, Chinaglia usually 
doesn’t speak to anyone, including his 
family. He walks and paces and broods. 
At the stadium he changes his shoe lac¬ 
es, whispers instructions to his cleats. 
"After 16 years, you’d think I’d be over 
that by now,” he says. “But that’s the 
beauty of it. That’s what keeps me com¬ 
ing back." 

Although Chinaglia won the 1976 
league scoring title with those 19 goals 
in 19 games, he didn’t make much of a 
dent in the hearts of the fans or in the 
press because at the time attention was 
focused on Pel6. When Pel6 reported for 
training the following year, he was gross¬ 
ly out of shape, and Chinaglia fumed, 
“He may be a legend, but right now he’s 
just one more player I have to carry un¬ 
til he’s in shape.” 

When Beckenbauer, the classic Ger¬ 
man sweeper back and one of the great 
names in soccer, joined the team, Chi¬ 
naglia blurted, “He won’t put fans in the 
stands. We’ve already got a sweeper and 
he doesn’t score goals. I think we should 
have used the money for American play¬ 
ers or Cruyff [the Dutch World Cup 
hero]. Cruyff scores goals at least.” Chi¬ 
naglia predicted that Beckenbauer would 


play at midfield, even though he had 
starred at the sweeper position. Many 
thought that Chinaglia was talking 
through his hat. Beckenbauer played 
midfield. And the Cosmos are dickering 
with Cruyff. Don’t doubt with Chinaglia. 

Coach Gordon Bradley and Chinaglia 
fell out almost immediately that year be¬ 
cause Chinaglia wanted Pele pulled fur¬ 
ther back out of his way so that he could 
score more goals. Pele stayed up front, 
where he wanted to be. And the goals 
didn’t come for Chinaglia. Tony Cirino, 
an Italian soccer expert who had fol¬ 
lowed Chinaglia’s career, said, “They’re 
ruining him. They don’t get the ball to 
him enough, and they use him as a de¬ 
coy, to take two or three defenders away 
from the flow. It’s like taking a great op¬ 
eratic soprano and making her sing 
‘Happy Birthday.’ ” 

Chinaglia brooded and worried. He 
confided to friends that by the end of the 
season, Bradley and Toye would be gone. 
Toye snapped, “Pele and Beckenbauer 
are living bloody legends. Chinaglia is 
lazy, moody and virtually uncoacha ble.” 

“I’m uncoachable, it’s true,” Chinaglia 
fired back, “that’s because I know more 
than the stupid coaches. That’s, how you 
say, presumptuous? It’s true.” 

The Cosmos were in a shambles, limp¬ 
ing along, the heady brew of egos, na¬ 
tionalities and disparities kept at the boil 
by Chinaglia. 

In midseason Toye resigned, remain¬ 
ing silent about the affair, a silence he still 
maintains as president of the Chicago 
Sting. Bradley was fired three games lat¬ 
er, after he benched Chinaglia. Chinaglia 
gloated, and Pele, saying he’d never seen 
the likes of it, wept amidst the wreckage. 

Eddie Firmani had coached the Tam¬ 
pa Bay Rowdies to the championship in 
1975. Three days after Bradley’s depar¬ 
ture, he quit the Rowdies and became 
the new Cosmos pilot. He was an old 
friend of Chinaglia’s who had played for 
Inter-Milan before going to Wales. A 
very old friend. The implication was 
clear—Chinaglia had intrigued with his 
buddy Steve Ross to sweep out the old 
guard and hire Firmani, who knew the 
kind of ball service Chinaglia required. 
“Sure, Firmani is a friend,” Chinaglia 
protests, “but he also happened to have 
the best record of any coach in Amer¬ 
ica. Steve Ross isn’t stupid. He’s not 
going to hire and fire on my say-so. You 
think those people have a billion-dollar 
continued 
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corporation because they listen to soc¬ 
cer players? That stuff is even over my 
head. But, sure, I voted for Firmani.” 

Firmani moved Pele out of Chinaglia's 
way, and the goals began to come, nine 
of them in the playoffs, including a head¬ 
er against the Seattle Sounders, which 
won Soccer Bowl ’77. But Chinaglia 
didn’t have the scoring championship, 
finishing fourth with only 15 goals to Los 
Angeles' Steve David’s 26. 

In 1978 Pele had retired and Bogice- 
vic and Tueart had arrived, expressly to 
serve the ball to Chinaglia. As the goals 
rolled in. his critics became sharper. Most 
soccer pundits said Chinaglia scored only 
because Cosmos megabucks bought play¬ 
ers who would serve him. He was no good 
heading the ball or with his left foot. He 
was just an average center-forward with 
a big mouth. 

“That’s plain stupid,’’ says Tueart, who 
scored 10 goals himself last year. “I’ve 
played in Italy and I know that it’s the 
toughest place in the world to score goals, 
the most defensive-minded in Europe. To 
score 100 goals in 200 games there is the 
equivalent of a goal a game in England. 
George’s achievements rank with any¬ 
one’s. People here are ignorant of the Eu¬ 
ropean game and they should be more 
humble.” Chinaglia answers the rest of 
the charges himself. “I score about 40% 
with my left foot,” he says. “I’ve got vid¬ 
eo tapes of all my goals. Let the critics 
watch them.” 

Chinaglia has had a malformation of 
the top of the spine from childhood, 
which gives him not only his bullish look 
but also reduced flexibility in the neck. 
It’s not an excuse. “I won Soccer Bowl 
’77 with a header.” he says, “and got one 
in Soccer Bowl ’78. What do people 
want? For me to be a bloody bird?” 

The one honor in the U.S. that has es¬ 
caped Chinaglia is the Most Valuable 
Player Award, which is voted by the play¬ 
ers. All last season he was in a race for 
the scoring title with English loan player 
Mike Flanagan of the New England Tea 
Men, finally beating him out 34 goals to 
30. Nevertheless, the MVP went to the 
humble, hard working Flanagan. 

“I could have scored 100 goals and 
they wouldn’t have given it to me,” Chi¬ 
naglia says sourly. “I don’t know what 
the hell I have to do. But phooey on the 
MVP, I’ll take scoring champion again. 
If it’s a choice, I want the goals." 

And he gets them by dogged practice. 


“I work every day on new angles, new at¬ 
tacks.” he says. “You must be thinking 
and not fall into a rut. There is no pat¬ 
ented Chinaglia goal.” 

Says Firmani, “George has something 
that is the essence of a striker. What a 
striker does is create space for himself. 
There is a defender in a position that he 
wants to use, and he must lure the man 
away. It’s like physical chess. And 
George is the master of deception. He 
also is splay-footed. Most strikers are pi¬ 
geon-toed. So George can kick with the 
inside of his foot, and keepers aren’t look¬ 
ing for that.” Chinagliata. 

In the Chinaglia kitchen, where Connie, 
her mother and George's mother hold 
court. Chinaglia is the padrone , relaxed 
and smiling. They all begin chiding him 
about a thread hanging from his shirt. 
He banters back. His mother and retired 
father are having a nearby house refin¬ 
ished, and Chinaglia’s in-laws are visit¬ 
ing. “We’re kind of low on relatives right 
now.” George says. “Sometimes we have 
a lot more around here.” 

His daughter Cynthia and son George 
Jr. arrive home from school, and Chi¬ 
naglia’s love is obvious and intense. He 
kisses them on the lips. The children seem 
uncomfortable, but there is no escape. If 
Chinaglia loves you, he loves you. 

Chinaglia turns up the piped-in music 
and grabs 2-year-old Stephanie, twirling 
her through a ’50s bebop, his eyes closed, 
lost in the music. 

Roberto Lovati, the former Lazio goal¬ 
keeper, now the coach of the team, who 
has spent 30 years with the club, says, 
“In a stadium filled with 60,000 Roman 
fans who hated his guts, Chinaglia was 
capable of scoring once to tie and again 
to win, each time running toward those 
packed stands—oranges, bricks, cushions 
being hurled at him, alone, fists in the 
air—shouting, ‘Look at me! I am Gior¬ 
gio Chinaglia! I beat you!’ ” 

Chinaglia has made the same chal¬ 
lenge to America. Calmer, wiser perhaps 
than he once was, he views the future 
warily. But one mustn't forget China¬ 
gliata , for behind the arrogance, the pro¬ 
nouncements and the mounting number 
of goals is a man looking for our love, 
but on his own terms. What he may do 
next to try to win it is anyone’s guess. 
But he will be out there, courting us with 
his big right foot. end 
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NEWARK WASN'T THE BEST BALL CLUB 
IN '37. WOULD YOU BELIEVE SECOND? 


In 1937 there was no argument that the 
New York Yankees were the best team 
in baseball. They won 102 games, they 
coasted to their second straight Amer¬ 
ican League pennant by 13 games and 
crushed the Giants in five games in the 
World Series. But what was the second- 
best team that year? According to many, 
it wasn’t the GianLs. nor was it the Amer¬ 
ican League runner-up. the Detroit Ti¬ 
gers. It was the Newark Bears, a Yan¬ 
kees’ Double-A franchise (in those days 
there was no such thing as Triple-A), a 
juggernaut that took the International 
League like F.D.R. took Landon. 

The Bears won 109 regular-season 
games in 1937, plus 12 postseason games 
on the way to winning the Little World 
Series. The club led the International 
League by an incredible 25’/j games. The 
top four pitchers had a combined record 
of 73-16. The team batting average was 
.299. They were shut out only once in 
167 games. Seven of the 10 
regulars hit .300 or better (an¬ 
other hit .298), and the top 
five hitters were first, second, 
fourth, fifth and eighth among 
league regulars. Only five 
players in the league scored 
100 or more runs that season 
and four of them played for 
the Bears. The team averaged 
almost six runs per game and 
had a winning percentage in 
its home ball park of .789; 
overall, the record was .717. 

Only one player on the roster 
failed to make it to the major 
leagues. 

The Bears of 1937 pro¬ 
duced a brilliant flash before 
the minor leagues' lamp be¬ 
gan to dim. The '40s and ’50s 
brought television, and major 
league games could be seen 
where only minor league ball 
had been available. Expansion 
robbed the minors of most of 


their prime market areas and gobbled up 
talent that previously might have stayed 
on the farm a little longer. Attendance 
fell off, support from the major leagues 
dwindled, teams went out of business, 
leagues died. Today the minor leagues 
consist of only four divisions—Rookie 
leagues. Class A, Double-A and Triple- 
A—and college baseball has cut into 
them. 

But in the late 1930s, the minors pros¬ 
pered. Following the St. Louis Cardinals’ 
lead in developing a farm system, the 
Yankees soon created a chain of pow¬ 
erhouses from Double-A down to Class 
D. In the spring, Yankee training camps 
bulged with young talent that competed 
not only to fill spots on the parent club, 
but to make the Newark roster rather 
than Kansas City. Kansas City rather 
than Binghamton. Binghamton rather 
than Norfolk. Newark was especially de¬ 
sirable because it was right across the 
Hudson from New York, thus offering 
the players opportunities to impress the 
Yankee brass. Newark was where Ed 
Barrow, the Yankees' general manager, 
put his likeliest prospects. 

A couple of hot ones topped the Bears' 
roster during the spring of ’37. Right- 
fielder Charlie Keller, a 20-year-old from 
the University of Maryland, was slam¬ 
ming the ball around hard enough to be 


called “the next Babe Ruth.” And Joe 
Gordon, an impressive-looking infielder 
from Oregon, was being groomed by 
Newark Manager Oscar Vitt as the even¬ 
tual replacement for aging Yankee Sec¬ 
ond Baseman Tony Lazzeri. 

The Bears got off to only a so-so start. 
By May 11, they were 9-6. Then the team 
began to move. A month later Newark 
was 35-11, and by July 1, with a 53-15 
record, the Bears had a 16‘/j-game league 
lead. With such a runaway, one might 
have thought that attendance would drop 
around the league, that the folks in Jer¬ 
sey City, Buffalo, Syracuse, Toronto, Bal¬ 
timore. Montreal and Rochester would 
turn their attention to more pressing mat¬ 
ters of the time: the search for Amelia 
Earhart in the Pacific, the marriage of 
the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, the 
progress of the Dionne quintuplets, the 
budding courtship of Abner Yokum and 
Daisy Mae. But, to the contrary, atten¬ 
dance reached record levels. 

In Newark, fan interest was particu¬ 
larly intense. Farm Director George 
Weiss could always get a rise out of Bar- 
row by reporting attendance figures su¬ 
perior to those of the Yankees, but that 
year both knew they were watching 
greatness. Newark was a city of facto¬ 
ries. with neighborhoods populated by 
blue-collar workers who loved their city 
and their team. They worked 
hard, and old Ruppert Stadi¬ 
um, a charmless fortress of 
concrete and steel, was a place 
where they could buy a cheap 
seat, sit in the stands with 
their friends and watch the 
athletes pass through on their 
way to the cherished Yankee 
pinstripes. 

Not many Newarkers had 
the money to venture to a 
Yankee game. Once the Kel¬ 
lers and Gordons and Spud 
Chandlers and Tommy Hen- 
richs made the big leagues, 
they became just names in a 
newspaper box score. But as 
long as they wore the home¬ 
town N. the fans could love 
them as their own. 

When the 1937 regular sea¬ 
son finally ended, the Bears 
were 25Vi games ahead of 
Montreal, with a 109-43 rec¬ 
ord. Keller had hit .353 in 
continued 
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his first year of organized ball. Babe 
Dahlgrcn. the third baseman, hit .340. 
The two catchers. Buddy Rosar and Wil¬ 
lard Hershberger, hit .332 and .325, re¬ 
spectively. First Baseman George Mc- 
Quinn hit .330. Gordon hit only .280. 
but he had 26 home runs. The two out¬ 
fielders besides Keller—Bob Seeds and 
Jim Gleeson— hit .305 and .298. Utility 
Infielder Frankie Kellcher hit .306. Big 
Joe Beggs led the pitchers with a 21-4 
record. Fastball artist Atley Donald was 
19-2. Vito Tamulis. the little lefty. 18-6. 
and another hard thrower, Steve Sun- 
dra.was 15-4. 

In the playoffs the first- and third-place 
teams in the league and the second- and 
fourth-place teams squared off. then the 
winners met and the survivor of that bat¬ 
tle was matched against the American 
Association champion in the Little 
World Series. 

As expected, the Bears swept a good 
Syracuse team in the semis and took lour 
straight from hard-hitting Baltimore. The 
first real drama of the season for New¬ 
ark came when it faced Columbus, one 
of the St. Louis Cardinals' two Double- 
A representatives, in the Little World 
Scries. The Red Birds featured Enos 
Slaughter, who hit .382 that year, with 
26 home runs and 122 RBIs. Columbus 
also had a quartet of excellent pitchers 
in Bill McGee, Mort Cooper. Max La¬ 
nier and 21-game winner Max Macon, 
whom many baseball people were call¬ 
ing the next Dizzy Dean. 

The Scries, which began in late Sep¬ 
tember. was publicized as a classic con¬ 
frontation between the two best farm sys¬ 
tems in baseball. Yankee pride was at 
stake, and Colonel Jacob Ruppcrt. the 
president, told Weiss that he wanted and 
expected another sweep. But in the first 
three Series games, all played in New¬ 
ark, the Red Birds shocked the Bears 
5-4, 5-4 and 6-3. Not only had the 
Bears' hitting and pitching failed them, 
but they had committed 11 errors in the 
three games. What had happened to the 
Wonder Team? 

The opponents then went to Columbus 
for the rest of the Series. “We had a team 
meeting on the train.” Atley Donald re¬ 
calls, "and simply reassured each other 
that we were the same ball club we’d 
been all year. Win or lose, we decided to 
be free and easy and let the chips fall 
where they may.” 


In the Columbus opener, the Bears 
turned the tables on the home team, win¬ 
ning 8-1. The fifth game of the Series 
was a pitching thriller between Donald 
and Macon. The Bears nursed an early 
I —0 lead inning after inning. The pres¬ 
sure was heavy, Donald remembers, but 
the big righthander held Columbus to 
three hits and no runs, and Newark 
won 1-0. In Game 6. the Bears evened 
the Series, crushing four Columbus 
pitchers 10-1. In the decisive seventh 
game the Bears, striking for three runs 
in both the fifth and sixth innings, came 
out on top 10-4. 

The team received a grand home¬ 
coming at Penn Station in Newark, fol¬ 
lowed by a parade up Broad Street. 
Colonel Ruppert brought them to New 
York, where they were feted and given 
special seats for the World Series then 
in progress. Yankee Stadium was. of 
course, where every Bear hoped even¬ 
tually to be. For most of the players, 
Newark was just another stopover on 
their way to the majors. Hy Goldberg 
of the Newark Evening News lamented 
in his final baseball column of the 1937 
season: “There is one sad feature about 
a great minor league ball club. It’s al¬ 
ways broken up. and the better the team 
the sooner the dissolution. The major 
leagues arc calling and the Bears of 1937, 
as a unit, have trod the diamond for 
the last time." 

It was the end of the Wonder Team. 
Keller returned to Newark in 1938. hit¬ 
ting .365 and leading the Bears to an¬ 
other International League champion¬ 
ship. but most of the others were gone. 
Gordon starred at second base for the 
Yankees, and later the Cleveland Indi¬ 
ans, and was named the American 
League's Most Valuable Player in 1942. 
Donald became a key member of the 
Yankees' staff through 1945. setting a 
team record of 12 straight wins in 1939. 
Following his retirement he became a 
scout and signed Ron Guidry, the man 
who broke Donald's record. 

Keller joined the Yankees in 1939 and 
was one of their big hitters until he en¬ 
tered the Merchant Marine in 1944. 
Beggs was a star relief pitcher for the 
1940 world champion Cincinnati Reds. 
McQuinn became a solid hitter for the 
St. Louis Brow ns for several seasons, and 
Rosar, Tamulis and Sundra all played in 
the majors with some success. Weiss 
continued 
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There's one kind of life 
insurance you have to sell 
yourself on. It’s called good 
health. Running is one of 
the best and most popular 
ways there is of getting 
it and maintaining it. _ 

We're Occidental 
Life of California, and we 
sell the other kind of life 
insurance. Good health and 
an Occidental Life policy 
together offer you and your 
family the most complete 
protection possible. 



Dr Robert Kcrlan Dr Frank Jobe 

Dr. Robert Kerlan and 
Dr. Frank Jobe are two of the 
leading experts in exercise 
and sports medicine. They 
and their professional 
associates at the National JM 
Athletic Health Institute* 
(NAHI) have written 
a booklet called, 

"Exercise Your Right r 
to Live!' 

It's an activity out¬ 
line that discusses exercise 
and physical fitness in general. 





We're one of North 
America's leading life insur¬ 
ance companies. And naturally, 
we have a selfish interest in 
prolonging your life. 

We're the pioneer in 
developing term insurance, 
the ideal affordable insurance 
for the first time buyer. 

And our agents are 
professionals who can pro¬ 
vide you with the right 
policy for the right time all 
during your life. Whether 
it be an individual policy or a 
group or business plan. 

Use this series of ads 
to get you started on something 
that's good for you 


a *. 


The booklet won't cost 
you anything except the 
time it takes 

to write $5g§3T _ 
us at this ** " ’ - 
address. 

Occidental \£r- VjVV 
Life 

Insurance 
Company ’ 
of California, PO. Box 
J 5096, Los Angeles, 
California 90015. 

Why are we 
doing this? 


We want you with us. 


'Occidental Lile thanks NAHI lor their help in this 
project This ad. however, should not be taken as 
an endorsement by NAHI of Occidental Life 



Occidental Life 

ATransamerica Company 
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Hammerhead P159 

These three Case Sharks are con- quality you can see and feel. Brass 
sidered by experts to be among the liners and bolsters give them greater 
finest lockblade knives made any- strength. For a lifetime of hard use. 
where — at any price. Case Sharks can 

More than 150 hand operations go ^ anc ^ e an Y J°b V ou 
into the making of each knife. For can put to a kn,fe TK M . - „ 

^ The world s finest cutlery. 


YESTERDAY continued 


eventually used Newark as a springboard 
to become general manager of the par¬ 
ent Yankees. 

But not all of the members of the Won¬ 
der Team lived up to their promise. Vitt 
became boss of the Cleveland Indians in 
1938, but his jittery dugout behavior 
eventually got him embroiled in the bi¬ 
zarre Cleveland “Cry Baby Rebellion” 
of 1940. He was fired following the sea¬ 
son, an embarrassed and disgraced man. 
and never managed in the majors again. 
Dahlgren. a hitter of considerable prom¬ 
ise, had the misfortune to be Lou Geh¬ 
rig’s replacement in 1939. Under that 
pressure he never approached his poten¬ 
tial and is now just an answer to a base¬ 
ball trivia question, 

Bob (Suitcase) Seeds, who had tried 
and failed in the majors before 1937, tried 
and failed again. Seeds did have one mag¬ 
ical moment in 1938, an amazing two 
days in which he had nine hits in 10 at 
bats—including seven home runs—and 
drove in 17 runs. But that was back in 
the International League while playing 
for Buffalo. Like Sieve Bilko. Rocky Nel¬ 
son. Lou Novikoff, Ox Eckhardt. Jigger 
Statz and countless others, he was one 
of those hitters who for some reason 
could never hit in the majors despite bril¬ 
liance down on the farm. The most 
haunting and tragic fate, however, await¬ 
ed Willard Hershberger, a moody, trou¬ 
bled sort of man who went on to become 
the backup catcher for the Cincinnati 
Reds. Donald remembers him as a wor¬ 
rier and a loner. 

In 1940, in the midst of a pennant race, 
Hershberger locked himself in a hotel 
room in Boston and cut his throat with 
a razor. Manager Bill McKcchnic said 
the catcher had been brooding about his 
hitting. 

By the late 1940s Newark couldn’t 
compete in the same television market 
as the Yankees. Giants and Dodgers (to 
say nothing of Uncle Miltie and Gor¬ 
geous George), and in 1949 the Bears 
were pul to rest. Ruppcrt Stadium was 
turned over to a high-school team. 

But when those who remember the 
Bears get together and talk about the old 
days on Wilson Avenue in the Ironbound 
section, someone is bound to say, "Do 
you know. I was there one day and saw 
Joe Gordon make a play I still don't be¬ 
lieve. Jersey City had men on first and 
third, and... end 












NBC 

RADIO 


Follow 

the 

quest 

for 

Olympic 

Gold. 


The quest for Olympic 
“gold” goes on day 
after day as athletes 
strive to qualify 
for the 1980 Olympics. 
And NBC Radio follows 
the quest every day. Tune 
in to “Olympic Odyssey” 
hosted by Bud Palmer 
with commentary by 
Olympic champions 
Wilma Rudolph and 
Bob Richards. 


On most NBC Radio 
Network stations. 


Anheuser-Busch/Budweiser 
Beer and True Value Hardware 
Stores are the sponsors of NBC 
Radio's “Olympic Odyssey.” 


Sports Illustrated and the PGA salute winners 
of the first annual 

PGA/SI Golf Merchandiser of the Year Awards 



U. C. Ferguson, Jr. 

Lincoln Park Golf Club (Municipal) 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 



Roger Maxwell 

Marriott's Camelback Golf Club (Resort) 
Scottsdale, Arizona 



Eldridge Miles 

Bent Tree Country Club (Private) 
Addison. Texas 


Sports Illustrated is proud to honor these PGA profession¬ 
als tor the personal, knowledgeable service they provide in 
their golf shops . . . service that makes the game of golf, and 
the people who play it, the real winners. 

Initial response enthusiastic 

This Merchandiser of the Year awards program was estab¬ 
lished last year by SI and the PGA to give professionals na¬ 
tional recognition for excellence in golf shop operation. Re¬ 
sponse to this new program has been most enthusiastic, as 
borne out by comments from our first three national winners. 

Says U. C. Ferguson, Jr.: "In my 50 years as a golf profes¬ 
sional, this award is the best thing to happen to me. I've 
always tried to give people the kind of service and attention 
that would make them want to "shop pro" and to have Sports 
Illustrated get behind those efforts is a tremendous thing for 
every professional, for the sporting goods industry, and for 
the game itself." 

Roger Maxwell: "The business side of being a PGA profes¬ 
sional may not be all that glamorous, but it is all that impor¬ 
tant. SI has done an enormous service teaming with the PGA 
to create this award and recognize local pros for personal 
service rendered and quality equipment offered." 

Adds Eldridge Miles: "It's great to see an award like this 
come into existence—and even greater to be one of the first 
winners. By lending considerable prestige and authority to 
this program, SI has driven home the fact that yes, per¬ 
sonalized, professional service in the pro shop really does 
matter to golfers at all levels of ability." 

Nominate now for 1979 

Merchandiser of the Year nominations for 1979 are now 
being accepted. And if you have a favorite local golf pro, one 
who handles your golf business professionally and expertly. 


fill out and mail the special form provided below. 

Winners officially announced and honored in Florida 
Special regional PGA committees will evaluate every 
nominee and decide who best fulfills the criteria for selection. 
Then, from the sectional finalists, three national Merchandis¬ 
ers of the Year will be chosen by a panel that includes PGA 
officers, and representatives from the Golf Manufacturers and 
Distributors Association, Sports Illustrated, and a leading 
manufacturer's "rep" organization. 

All winners will be announced officially at the PGA Mer¬ 
chandise Show next January at Florida's Walt Disney World. 
The three national winners will each receive an expenses-paid 
trip for two to the show where they'll be presented with their 
awards. Sectional finalists will also receive permanent 
mementos marking their achievement. 

Say "thank you" to your favorite professional 
So if your golf professional merits consideration for the 
award, just fill out, detach and mail the Merchandiser of the 
Year nominating form below. Use an extra sheet of paper if 
you want to go into more detail, but the important thing is to 
get your nomination in without delay. Deadline is September 
1, 1979, so mail your form soon to: PGA/SI Merchandiser of 
the Year Awards, Sports Illustrated—Room 1951, Time-Life 
Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York, 

N.Y. 10020. Spend 
a moment to say 
"thank you” to a golf 
professional who's 
spent years serving 
you and your fellow 
golfers well. 



PGAISI 

a. ‘si-Al Merchandiser 
of the Year 
Awards 


PG A7SI "Merchandiser of the Year" Nominating Form 

Mail to: Sports Illustrated—Room 1951, Time-Life Bldg. 

Rockefeller Center, New York, NY 10020 


Name of your Pro Nominee (please print) 

Golf Course Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

NOTE: All nominees must be PGA members 


Your Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

CATEGORY: (CHECK ONE.) 

□ Private 0 Public □ Resort 


Here's why my nominee deserves considera¬ 
tion for this award: (Indicate your pro’s 
strengths by checking appropriate statements 
below.) 

f~] Pro knows me and how I play the game. 
0 Shop is well-maintained with merchandise 
attractively displayed 

0 Shop personnel are courteous and well- 
trained. 

0 A wide variety of high-quality merchandise 
is available 

O Special events, promotions and innovations 
are featured. 

0 Pro goes out of his way to make sure I get the 
right equipment and accessories at the right 
price. 







FOB I 

THE RECORD 

A roundup of the week 
May 7-13 


BASKETBALL NBA: The Washington Bullcis came 
within one loss of not qualifying to defend their NBA 
championship. The San Antonio Spurs jumped out to a 
3-1 lead in their bcst-of-sevcn semifinal series with 
116-114 and 118-102 victories. In the first of the wins. 
George Gcrvin and James Silas combined for 51 points, 
while the Spurs' defense held Wes I'nseld and Elvin 
Hayes to 21. Still the Bullets fought back after trailing 
by as many as 14 points late in the fourth quarter and 
could have sent the game into overtime had Charles 
Johnson's shot at the buzzer not missed. Two nights 
later Gcrvin exploded for 42 points, including 20 in the 
third quarter—18 of them in a row. Washington re¬ 
covered to win Game 5 107-103 with Elvin Hayes scor¬ 
ing 24 points and pulling down 22 rebounds, and five 
other Bullets scoring in double figures. In the other semi¬ 
final series. Seattle lied Phoenix 3-3 with a 106-105 vic¬ 
tory, after the Suns beat the Sonics twice in a row. 
100-91 and 99-93 {page 24). 

The U S. trounced Canada 77-61 in Seoul to win its first 
World Women s Championship since 1957. The once- 
beaten U S . which was led by Carol Blazcjowskfs 25 
points, needed to ouLscorc the previously undefeated 
Canadians by at least 13 points to win the title. 

GOLF TOM WATSON sank a birdie pull on the first 
hole of a sudden-death playoff with Bill Rogers to win 
his third $300,000 Byron Nelson Classic, in Dallas. The 
two finished regulation play at 275. five under par. 

SANDRA POST shot a final-round 69 for a ninc-umlcr- 
par 210 to win a $100,000 LPGA tournament in At¬ 
lanta by two strokes over Pat Bradley 

GYMNASTICS -NADIA COMANECI oi Romania won 
her third consecutive European women's championship, 
in Copenhagen, scoring 39.45 points in the combined ex¬ 
ercises to beat second-place finisher Emilia Eberle. also 
of Romania, by .60 points. Comaneci won the vault 
and floor exercises as well 


the first for Tampa Bay over the Cosmos in five games 
since 1977. and the loss was the first for the Cosmos in 
eight games this year. Yugoslavian Midfielder Peter Ba- 
ralic scored two goals for Tampa Bay and assisted on 
the other. Giorgio Chinaglia. the NASL's leading scor¬ 
er with nine goals (page 76). had tied the score at 2-2 
with his second goal of the game, but Baralic booted in 
the winner with just under 22 minutes left. Earlier in 
the week the Cosmos won 3-0 over Houston. San Jose 
lost two more games. 3-0 to Detroit and 2-1 to Seattle, 
giving the Earthquakes seven defeats in seven games by 
a total of only nine goals. 

ASL: The New Jersey Americans and New York Ea¬ 
gles both won for the first time this season. The Amer¬ 
icans beat the Indianapolis Daredevils 1-0 on a goal by 
Cliff Simmons, who had been signed only a few days be¬ 
fore. Sal Scalici's header gave the Eagles their 1-0 vic¬ 
tory over Las Vegas. The Columbus Magic won two 
games to pull within three points of the Eastern Di¬ 
vision-leading New York Apollo. The Magic defeated 
Pennsylvania 1-0 and Cleveland 2-1. and the Apollo 
lost its second game. 2-1 to the Daredevils 

TENNIS—TRACY AUSTIN defeated Sylvia Hanika of 
West Germany 6-4.1-6.6-3 to win the SIOO.OOO wom¬ 
en's Italian Open in Rome. In the semifinals Austin 
broke Chris Even Lloyd's six-year. 125-match clay- 
court w inning streak with a 6-4.2-6.7-6 victory. 

TRACK & FIELD—RUDY CHAPA or the University of 
Oregon set an American record in the 3.000-meter run 
at a meet in Eugene. Ore. His lime of 7:37.7 bettered 
by five seconds the mark set by the late Steve Pre- 
fontainein 1974. 

EVELYN ASHFORD of Los Angeles established an 
American women's record in the 100-mctcr dash, in 
Kingston. Jamaica. Her time of 11.07 was .01 of a sec¬ 
ond faster than the mark set by Tennessee State's Wyo- 
mia Tyus in 1968 and Brenda Morchcad in 1976. 


FACES HIM THE CROWD 



VINCE DRADDY 

Crestwood. NY 

Draddy. a senior at Iona 
Prep, was named the 
Penn Relays' top high- 
schooler for winning the 
prep mile run and an¬ 
choring two victorious 
relay teams. He has had 
the second-fastest school¬ 
boy times in the mile and 
two-mile this year. 

LINDA SHELLEY 

Sant* Clara, Cm. if 

Shelley, a 22-year-old 
member of the Santa 
Clara Aquamaids, was 
given the highest score 
in compulsory figures 
(53.240) in the 33-year 
history of AAU synchro¬ 
nized swimming, at the 
indoor nationals in Co¬ 
lumbus. Ohio. 

JOE BARRY 

Tm-scon. Ttxas 



MILEPOSTS—ANNOUNCED: By EARVIN JOHN¬ 
SON. 19. that lie would pass up his last two years of 
eligibility at Michigan Slate to make himself available 
in the June 25 NBA draft. The 6" 8 " sophomore, who 
led the Spartans to the NCAA basketball championship 
this year, is expected to be selected by the Los Angeles 
Lakers, the first team to choose in the draft. 

HIRED: As coach of the Denver Nuggets. DONNIE 
WALSH. 38, who served as interim coach after Larry 
Brown resigned Feb. I. Under Walsh, the Nuggets went 
I9-I0and ni3dc the playoffs. 


Barry, 32. scored five 
goals lo lead USA-Texas 
to an 8-7 sudden-death 
victory over Coronel Sua¬ 
rez of Argentina in (he 
World Championship of 
Polo in West Palm Beach. 
Fla. The win was the first 
in 43 years by an Amer¬ 
ican team over Argentina. 



HOCKEY NHL: Some funny things happened on the 
way to the Stanley Cup finals: the Montreal Canadiens 
almost didn't make it. and the New York Rangers did. 
Yvon Lambert steered a pass from Mario Tremblay past 
Boston Goalie Gilles Gilbert at 9:33 of overtime in 
Game 7 to give Montreal a 5-4 win and a berth in the 
finals for the fourth straight year (page 58). Boston had 
evened the senes at three games apiece with a 5-2 win 
as Stan Jonathan scored three goals and lost two front 
teeth. The Rangers sent the city of New York into a fren¬ 
zy and nearby Long Island into a funk with a 2-1 Game 
6 triumph over the favored Islanders that put the Rang¬ 
ers in the finals for the first time since 1972. Don Mur¬ 
doch and Ron Greschner scored second-period goals to 
erase the Islanders' 1-0 lead. An even funnier thing hap¬ 
pened in the opening game of the finals: the Rangers 
stunned the Canadiens 4-1 in the Forum to steal the 
home-ice advantage 

WHA: Teen-age millionaire Wayne Gretzky scored two 
goals to lead the Edmonton Oilers to a 6-3 victory over 
New England in the seventh and deciding game of their 
semifinal playoff series After the victory, owner Peter 
Pocklington promised his players and their w ives an all- 
expenses-paid vacation at an undisclosed place if Ed¬ 
monton could beat defending champion Winnipeg for 
ihe league title The incentive didn't work in the first 
two games of the finals The Jets opened with a 3-1 
win in Edmonton, with Rich Preston scoring two goals 
and Goalie Gary Smith slopping 10 Oiler shots in the 
last period. Winnipeg then took a 2-0 series lead with a 
3-2 victory on three goals in the third period. 

HORSE RACING—CZARAVICH ($3,601. ridden by Jean 
Cruguet. beat Instrument Landing by I'/, lengths to win 
the $55,550 Withers at Aqueduct The 3-year-old was 
clocked in 1:35 J /i for the mile. 

MOTOR SPORTS -RICK MEARS won the pole posi 
lion for the Indianapolis 500 by averaging 193.736 mph 
in his Penske-Cosworth (page 20), 

JODY SCHECKTER of South Africa, averaging 111.24 
niph in his Ferrari, won the Belgian Grand Prix by 
15 36 seconds over Jacques Lafitte of France, driving a 
Ligicr 

SOCCER—N ASL A Tampa Stadium crowd of 40,701 got 
its wish as the Rowdies beat the archrival Cosmos 3-2 
in a rematch of the I97g Soccer Bowl The victory was 


PLACED ON PROBATION: By the NCAA. Auburn 
University, for football and basketball recruiting vio¬ 
lations. The football team was banned from bowl and 
television appearances through 1980. and the basket¬ 
ball team was barred from postseason play and TV games 
during the 1979-80 season. 

RETIRED: Quarterback FRAN TARKENTON. 39. 
holder of every major NFL career passing record, after 
18 seasons with the Minnesota Vikings (1961-66, 1972- 
78) and New York Giants (1967-71). Tarkenton set the 
marks for most passes 16.467). most completions 
(3.686). most yards passing (47.003). most touchdown 
passes (342) and most yards rushing by a quarterback 
(3.669). while leading the Vikings to NFC titles in '74. 
'75 and '77 and six consecutive Central Division cham¬ 
pionships (1973-78). Tarkenton will become a broad¬ 
caster for ABC and WX1A-TV in Atlanta. 

Running Back PETE BAN'ASZAK. 34. after 13 sea¬ 
sons with the Oakland Raiders. Banaszak. the Raiders' 
alltimc leader in rushing touchdowns with 47. will be¬ 
come a scout for Oakland. 

SIGNED: By the San Diego Clippers. BILL WALTON. 
26. to a seven-year contract for an estimated S6 mil¬ 
lion. making him the highest-paid player in the NBA, 
Walton, who led the Portland Trail Blazers to the NBA 
championship in 1977, sat out the 1978-79 season with 
a foot injury 

DIED: CLYDE KLUTTZ, 61. director of player de¬ 
velopment for the Baltimore Orioles; of heart and kid¬ 
ney ailments: in Salisbury. N.C. Kluttz spent 42 years 
in professional baseball, nine of them as a catcher for 
six major league teams. 


CREDITS 

20 it— Ennco Ferorelii (bottom left, bottom center). 
Thomas Rampy (4;. 22— Enrico Ferorelii 23— Thomas 
Rampy, 2*— Bnl Eppridge; 29— Jerry Wachter (top), 
Lynn Pelham 30— Ed Streeky. 36.37— 641 Eppridge. 
38 —Herb Scharlman. 39.40 —Bill Eppridge. 60 —Bob 
Straus Jr 58 —Tony Triolo. 64 —Hugh Patrick Brown. 
70— Tony Tomsic; 76. 77— Enrico Ferorelii. 78^o — 
George Tiedemann 92— illustration by Dennis Luzak 
from AP photo. 99 —Lee Pillsbury, James Higgins 



ROGER COLE 

Mil as. Mich 

Roger, a Milan High 
senior, pitched three no- 
hitters in a row and then 
a two-hitter in his first 
four starts. In 29 innings, 
he has an ERA of 0.32 
and has struck out 58 bat¬ 
ters. Last season the right¬ 
hander was only 1—4 for 
the Big Reds. 

LEANNE BARRETTE 

Fremonj, Calif 

Leanne. 11. set a National 
Youth Bowling Associa¬ 
tion age-group record 
with games of 232. 215. 
190 and 257 for an 894 se¬ 
ries. surpassing the previ¬ 
ous mark by six pins. She 
bowls regularly in three 
leagues, and carries aver¬ 
ages of 167. 177 and 180. 

DONALD NEWBURY 

Dallas. Texas 

Newbury. 60. is the old¬ 
est active lacrosse goal¬ 
ie—and possibly the old¬ 
est lacrosse player—in 
the country. A defense¬ 
man for Penn State 40 
years ago, Newbury was 
in the nets in five games 
during the Dallas La¬ 
crosse Club's 9-4 season. 
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THE READERS TAKE ©WER 



FATTI MASCHII, PAROLE FEMINE 

Sir: 

What a spectacular issue (May 7) for sports 
fans from the state of Maryland! You gave us 
articles on Spectacular Bid, now the Kentucky 
Derby winner; our spectacular Orioles, 
perched atop the American League East; the 
University of Maryland’s spectacular hurdler 
and baton-carrier, Renaldo Nehemiah; and 
the spectacular Bullets (forget the “Washing¬ 
ton” misnomer; the address of the Bullets 
reads Landover, Md.). 

Your only sin was the omission of the 
showdown ir lacrosse between the No. 1 and 
No. 2 teams in the nation. On April 28 Johns 
Hopkins edged Maryland 13 to 12 to remain 
undefeated and retain its top ranking. 

Janice C. Greenberg 
Pikesville, Md. 

HAWKISH 

Sir: 

Because the NBA playoff series between 
the defending champion Washington Bullets 
and the dynamic young Atlanta Hawks was 
one of the most electrifying sporting events 
in recent memory, my friends and I were con¬ 
fident that SI would feature the story. Sure 
enough, our May 7 issues arrived bearing a 
photograph of Elvin Hayes et aI. on the cov¬ 
er and Curry Kirkpatrick’s account of the ac¬ 
tion (Alive, but Just Barely). Kirkpatrick cap¬ 
tured the mood and meaning of this 
compelling competition. 

As proud, albeit undernourished, support¬ 
ers of Atlanta sports, we applaud both teams 
and suggest that if the NBA had more coach¬ 
es like Hubie Brown and more teams like the 
Hawks—i.e., teams with pro-level skills but 
collegiate enthusiasm—it could then shed any 
images of bored players dogging their way 
through boring games. 

Doug Williams 
Greenville, S.C. 

Sir; 

I know it's not saying much in view of our 
past sports records, but I’ve never been more 
proud to be an Atlanta fan. Thanks for the 
great coverage of a memorable matchup. 

Walton H. Reeves 
Chapel Hill. N.C. 

LORD BYRON 

Sir: 

Sarah Pileggi’s article on Byron Nelson was 
fantastic (Good Lord of Golf May 7). I don't 
know how she gained so much insight into 
the game, but as a golf writer she deserves to 
be ranked up there with Bernard Darwin and 
Herbert Warren Wind. 

Timothy Moore 
Rockford. Mich. 


Edited by GAY FLOOD 


Sir; 

Sarah Pileggi’s article is the finest golf writ¬ 
ing I've read in 50 years. 

Harvey Efrus 
Fort Lee, N.J. 

Sir: 

I wrote a lot of golf articles, mostly on style 
analysis, back in the ’20s and ’30s, and more 
recently (November and December 1975) I 
have had articles published in PGA Maga¬ 
zine (formerly Professional Golfer). What in¬ 
terested me most about Sarah Pileggi’s su¬ 
perb article was the remark that Byron Nelson 
had huge hands. Large hands usually go with 
large feet, and both of these are tremendous 
assets for a golfer. The other famous golfer 
who had huge hands was Harry Vardon. He 
won six British Opens and one U.S. Open 
and was also the greatest golfer of his day. 

Incidentally, Nelson was the first topflight 
golfer I ever saw who, instead of playing onto 
a braced left leg, as was the fashion in those 
days, bent his left leg toward the hole at im¬ 
pact, which is now the technique almost uni¬ 
versally used by the majority of the leading 
professional golfers. 

Brownlow Wilson 
Monument. Colo. 

Sir: 

Except for Vardon and Hagen, I have had 
the good fortune to see in action all of the 
great professional players who are charter 
members of the World Golf Hall of Fame. 1 
have marveled at the performances of Sar- 
azen, Snead, Hogan, Palmer. Player and Nick- 
laus over many years. Yet the nan who stands 
out in my memory, just a little ahead of all 
the others, is Byron Nelson. 

It is unfortunate that Nelson’s retirement 
in 1946, before the era of televised golf, pre¬ 
vented the millions of present-day players and 
fans from seeing him display his skills. To 
those of us who were privileged to see him at 
his peak, his ability can only be described as 
awesome. 

Golf has always been fortunate to have men 
of caliber as its champions. None of golfs 
greats has ever combined skill and sportsman¬ 
ship to a higher degree than Byron Nelson. 

Ben samuelson 
Fresno, Calif. 

BIG GUYS 

Sir: 

Three cheers for Mac Wilkins and Al Feu¬ 
erbach for initiating what I hope will be an an¬ 
nual event for weight throwers (A Biggie of 
a Meet at Mac and Al's, May 7). These two 
have proved that they are giants not only in 
stature but also in heart and guts. They have 
done much for their events. As a former col¬ 


lege discus thrower, 1 sincerely appreciate the 
fine job SI did in covering this meet. 

Mike Simpson 
Cincinnati 

NICKNAMES 

Sir: 

Eliminate team nicknames that reflect on 
American Indians (Scorecard, May 7)? Why 
stop with Indian names? How about other 
ethnic groups such as the Vikings. Trojans. 
Spartans and. most blasphemous of all. the 
Fighting Irish? Here in Oregon we are civ¬ 
ilized enough to use some rather innocuous 
nicknames. We have Ducks, Beavers, Blazers 
and Timbers. We also have perhaps the great¬ 
est nickname of all: the Portland State Uni¬ 
versity football team of Coach Darrel (Mouse) 
Davis is affectionately called the Fighting 
Mice. 

MarkC. Padgeti 
Beaverton. Ore. 

Sir: 

Aren’t we carrying this "ethnic slur" con¬ 
troversy to ridiculous lengths? If Indian des¬ 
ignations for team nicknames are derogatory, 
will we next see clergymen protesting the De¬ 
mon Deacons (Wake Forest) and the Battling 
Bishops (Ohio Wesleyan)? Or Louisianans of 
Acadian descent protesting the Ragin’ Cajuns 
(Southwestern Louisiana)? The Religious So¬ 
ciety of Friends protesting the Quakers 
(Penn)? Or Northern Irishmen protesting the 
Orangemen (Syracuse)? Personally, I find the 
Maryland Terps very offensive! 

Thomas Stephen Terpack 
Pittsburgh 
Sir: 

Come on! Athletic nicknames are chosen 
to symbolize things like bravery and desire, 
qualities we want in our athletic teams. Or 
else they are chosen because they are syn¬ 
onymous with a place, like Milwaukee Brew¬ 
ers or Baltimore Orioles. They are not cho¬ 
sen to demean people or ethnic groups. People 
who are looking for things to be offended by 
are going to find them, no matter what. 

John H. Kissinger 
Milwaukee 

UPSETTING 

Sir: 

It seems the biggest beef of the car owners 
in their brouhaha with USAC (A Way to Up¬ 
set CART , April 30) is the cost of racing. Ex¬ 
actly who was responsible for driving up that 
cost? Did USAC. or the Indianapolis Speed¬ 
way, or Pocono, or Ontario put a gun to the 
heads of the owners and require exotic ma¬ 
chines? Did someone threaten Penske, Pat¬ 
rick et al., with mayhem if they didn't enter 
the “sport" of racing? 

continued 
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Save $ 8 
at Sears. 


Save 40% 
at Sears. 



Get the power! Sears Best! The Die- 
Hard! Maintenance-free, so you don’t 
have to add water under normal oper¬ 
ating conditions. Now only $49.99 with 
trade-in. 


Deadline 
June 2 nd 


"Straight Talk. Good Values 
and Satisfaction" 
©Sears, Roebuck and Co., 1979 


Scars ^ 


Niost Tire ond Auto Centers 
On Sale Now from May 20th through June 2nd. 


Save 40% on Sears Dynaglass Belted 
28 tires. Get two fiber glass belts for 
good traction and good mileage... at 
40% off our Spring 1979 general cata¬ 
log prices. Plus Federal Excise Tax. 


Deadline 
June 30 th 


"Straight Talk, Good Values 
and Satisfaction" 
c Sears. Roebuck and Co.. 1979 




Most Tire and Auto Center* 
On Sale Now from May 20th through June 30th. 





















Sports Illustrated 

Speakers 

Bureau 



Nothing brightens up an 
audience like a star from the 
world of sport. And the 
Sports Illustrated Speakers 
Bureau has 2000 of them 
ready to sparkle at sales 
meetings, award dinners, 
conventions, store openings 
or wherever else the color 
and excitement of sports 
can help you shine. 

For more information contact 
Keith Morris, Director, 

SI Athletes Service Program 
and Speakers Bureau, 

Time & Life Bldg., New York, 
N.V 10020. (212)841-3338-9 



19TH HOLE continued 

Actually, auto racing at that level is a busi¬ 
ness. In other business endeavors, if the re¬ 
sults can’t justify the costs, you go out of busi¬ 
ness. I suggest that as the logical alternative 
to those who originally drove up the cost by 
using the expensive components to try to win 
the prize money that they now complain is 
too small. 

Ll mir S. Palma 
Indianapolis 

HE WAS THERE 

Sir: 

I am writing in reference to Anita Vcr- 
schoth’s Carnival Time (April 30). The ar¬ 
ticle was excellent but inaccurate in one seg¬ 
ment, the description of the 1928 race at 175 
yards in which Charlie Paddock opposed 
three Penn sprinters. Scull, Ball and Boyle. 
The author of the article may have used news¬ 
paper accounts of the race for research and, 
in fairness to the writer, I should point out 
that the newspaper writers covering the event 
were focusing on Paddock and their report¬ 
ing was probably slanted in that direction. 
Certainly a normal reaction. 

Contrary to Verschoth’s account. Paddock 
did not run in the lane next to the wall. On 
the outside, next to the wall, was Boyle, the 
Penn freshman. Paddock was well away from 
the wall, in the inside lane. Scull and Ball 
were between Boyle and Paddock. The young 
freshman, Boyle, unknown in college track, 
did have some fairly impressive credentials. 
As an Illinois schoolboy competing for Rock¬ 
ford High. Boyle was the national high school 
champ indoors in the high jump and a solid 
9.8 sprinter. Lawson Robertson, the Penn 
coach, told Boyle before the race not to be 
too impressed by Paddock's reputation. “Just 
run your race and you’ll beat him." 

Paddock, always a showman, did his best 
before the race to enhance his reputation as 
a world-class sprinter, looking for a bit of 
wood to tap on for luck, and saying in an 
aside to Boyle. "Don't freeze, kid. Just run 
your race." Boyle, a very hungry young ath¬ 
lete. was determined to do just that. A very 
fast starter, the kid got out with the gun. 
opened up a firm five-yard lead, and the way 
he was running neither Paddock. Scull nor 
Ball was going to catch him. 

Then it happened. Suddenly Boyle saw 
bodies and bricks spilling from a crumbling 
wall. Not knowing exactly what was hap¬ 
pening. he slowed, then swerved to the in¬ 
side, away from the bricks and bodies. Mean¬ 
while, Paddock, Scull and Ball were out of 
danger. They simply continued running. 
Boyle lost his advantage but made up the 
10 yards he had lost when confronted by 
the collapsing wall and finished second, clos¬ 
ing to within two feet of the striding Pad- 
dock at the finish. 

This is how it happened. I was there. I 
was the kid in the blue jersey and white 
trunks wearing for the first time a pair of var¬ 
sity spikes. I’ve always thought that I would 


have won the race and never looked back, 
as they say at the racetrack, if only that 
wall had held out for a few seconds more' 
Lamoine E. Boyle 
Sudbury. Mass 

WHO'S THE GREATEST? 

Sir: 

Congratulations to John Papanek on a fine 
article (An Office Party to Remember. April 
23) on Kareem Abdul-Jabbar. For years now 
Kareem has taken criticism about the type of 
basketball he plays. Wilt Chamberlain has 
made many harsh remarks about Kareem. 
claiming that he doesn’t play defense well 
enough to be considered a great center. Dur¬ 
ing Kareem’s 10 years of pro ball he has taken 
a tongue-lashing from just about everyone. 
It’s time he was recognized as a great center. 
So next time anyone has anything to say about 
Kareem’s style of play, put yourself in his 
shoes. He can't do it all. There are 10 men 
on the court, not one! 

John Johnson 
San Bernardino. Calif. 

Sir; 

There is no question about it. Kareem Ab¬ 
dul-Jabbar is overrated. Here's a guy 7' 2" 
who averages only 14.8 rebounds a game. W ilt 
Chamberlain's career average of 22.9 made 
it look easy. Abdul-Jabbar seems to be afraid 
of big opposing players. Wilt weighed 27S 
pounds or more and he was more physical 
and didn’t stand around watching other peo¬ 
ple control the boards. Wilt could do it all 
like no one before him or after him. He could 
play both ends and control a game. Bill Rus¬ 
sell wasn’t the greatest. Wilt was. Russell 
didn't have to worry about scoring points be¬ 
cause he had the greatest coach and players 
to back him up. If Russell played on a team 
that needed offense he wouldn’t have stood 
out as he did with the Celtics. If Kareem can’t 
get more rebounds per game, his height is 
wasted because smaller players make him look 
bad. 

Ray Collins 
Providence 

FOAL SLAUGHTER 

Sir: 

I commend Kathy Blumenstock on her in¬ 
teresting and well-written article (A Dam Site 
Better Than Bottles. April 23), but I was hor¬ 
rified to read that probably half of our Ken¬ 
tucky nurse-mare farms knock the nurse 
mare’s own foals in the head and sell them 
for pet food. What a deplorable thing to be 
happening in our beloved Bluegrass country! 
Surely all those unwanted foals could be sup¬ 
plied to a waiting list of horse lovers for S50 
as Bill Taylor Jr. and Wilson Nicholls do at 
their nurse-mare farm. 

Glen E. Van Slyke 
Louisville 


Address editorial mail to Sports Illustrated. 
Time & Life Building. Rockefeller Center. New 
York. New York. 10020 






Olds wagons go to work in style. 


There's Olds Cruisers offer 
I what you want in a 
a lOt working wagon, plus 

of news in 
Olds today. a luxurious, 

J stylish Olds- 

mobile sedan as well. Just consider 
these alternatives. 

Olds Custom Cruiser —a full-size 
wagon with luxury touches. 

Room, it has —over 87 cubic feet of 
it behind the front seat, wide 
enough to take a 4-foot-wide panel 
of plywood. It also has a 3-way 
tailgate to make loading any load 


the easiest it can be. Working 
wagons don’t come any more prac¬ 
tical than Custom Cruiser. 

But when the work's all done, 
Custom Cruiser comes on like a 
luxurious Olds sedan. The comfort, 
the front center armrest and the 
smooth, serene ride help you 
feel very elegant indeed. 

Olds Cutlass Cruiser Brougham 
-mid-size practicality and flair. 
Over 71 cubic feet of load space 
with rear seat down; a split tail¬ 
gate makes it easy to get at. Its 
trim wheelbase and short turning 
radius help make it nimble on the 


road, and power brakes and auto¬ 
matic transmission are standard 
for your driving pleasure. Add all 
that to a smooth Olds ride and great 
Cutlass looks, and you've got a 
lot of value riding in a working 
mid-size wagon. 

Now the question is, which one 
is right for you? Make your own 
decision at an Olds dealer's soon. It] 



Have one built for you. 

















Discover 

Arctic Lights 

-more menthol refreshment than 
any other low'tar’cigarette. 


Full menthol refreshment. That’s what 
ARCTIC LIGHTS delivers. 

A very special kind of menthol refresh¬ 
ment you just won’t find in any other low 
‘tar’ menthol cigarette. 

You see, while the filter holds back ‘tar,’ 


the unique new ARCTIC LIGHTS men¬ 
thol blend comes right through. Result? 
You get the iciest, brightest taste in men¬ 
thol smoking—puff after puff. Light up 
your first ARCTIC LIGHTS. You just 
won’t believe it’s a low ‘tar’ menthol. 


Arctic Lights: Kings triOtTs 

©1978 B&W T Co, 

Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


9 mg. "tar". 0.8 mg. nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 





